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(for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL.] 
SONNET. 
TO GEORGE ELIOT. 


Ieannot come to thee with empty hands, 

With idle hands that have no sculpture wrought 
To beauty, from the mystery of thought, 

Through which one soul another understands. 
Ibring no flowers or jewels from far lands 
Wherel have wandered, but no treasures sought ; 
To thee should noblest gifts be gladly brought. 
Thine is the key that Wisdom’s gate commands ; 
Thou hold’st it open wide, with gracious smile, 
As one who to their home would all beguile; 

But home is love, and courtesy, and grace, 

And high intention shining in the face. 

Alas! I must my careless steps retrace, 

Andearn, by earnest work, with thee a place. 








WAYS THAT ARE DARE. 


There is an uafortunate impression in many 
ninds that the moment women take hold of 
wynew work or responsibility in life, that 
Doment there will be an utter change from 
bad to good—from base to noble motives, from 
impure to pure methods. It is unfortunate, 
because it is untrue; the facts, when tlre ex- 
ptiment is made, do not commonly justify it; 
ind then there is apt to be, in the minds of 
these good people, a re-action as unreasonable 
their expectations. 

Besides, the theory proves too much. If 
the subject condition of woman has left her at 
such a pinnacle of moral excellence, then it 
lus done her a good which no mere cramping 
the brain can balance. The true cause of 
ugument should lie in another direction. If 
he has been in any respect enslaved or injur- 
t, it is proper to show that the natural effect 
of such enslavement or injury has been pro- 
duced; some protection and ignorance of evil 
the one side, and on the other some want 
of full development. 

In talking with an experienced police offi- 
ttr, I once spoke of the peculiar moral dangers 
of that profession—the seductions it offered, 
td the danger of coming to regard virtue 
iad vice as a mere game of skill. He endors- 
td this, and said the persons most apt to yield 


of acity life, but men from the country, who 
tad hitherto led perfectly sober lives, and 
virtue was chiefly ignorance of evil. 

In the same way I should expect that some 
Yomen, entering the arena of business or pol- 
is for the first time—excited by new 
PoWers, met by new temptations, not knowing 
st how much or how little of trickery was 
4 °rder—would behave worse than men, 
While only meaning to behave as badly. 
€ men there are certain unwritten 
» Points of honor, recognized limitations, 
Vhich habitually bind even scoundrels, but 
“ich, being half traditional, women do not 
derstand. A man, for instance, would re- 
"at the imputation of taking part in the cau- 
"8 of another political party; if he did it he 

uy to conceal it; but how few women 
see any harm in it at the first impulse! 
» too, the average feminine sentiment 

‘out smuggling. 
io il could not repress a shudder,” says 
Wells, in his description of the perilous 


| the precise position women are ia,as to every 


the female heart. Here were virgins,, nur- 
tured in the most spotless purity of life, here 
were virtuous mothers of families, here were 
venerable matrons—patterns in society and 
in the church—smugglers to a woman, and 
ready for any guilty subterfuge! He glanced 


| at Isabel to see what effect the evil conversa- 


tion had upon her. Her eyes sparkled, her 
cheeks glowed; all the woman was on fire for 
smuggling. He sighed heavily, and went out 
with her to do the little shopping!’ 

I once had the privilege of inspecting a re- 
markable series of written sheets, drawn up 
by a young woman who was beginning her 
career as a popular lecturer. They consisted 


| of extracts from the lecture, puffs of the lec- 


turer, enthusiastic descriptions of her dress, 
appearance, and manner, with piquant little 
anecdotes, repartees, and personalities, all 
bearing upon herself. These were sent to a 
well-known newspaper correspondent, with a 
request to set them afloat through the news- 
papers in every possible way. Ido not know 
whether the lecture itself was lively, but 1 
know that these puffs were so; I saw many 
of them afterwards in print, and became well 
acquainted with the author’s style, which, 
when thus employed upon a favorite theme, 
has great vigor. She is still in the field, and 
whenever I see a favorable notice of her lec- 
tures, Iread it with iuterest, knowing the 
source whence it apparently comes, 

Now, I have known something of the lec- 
ture-field, among men, for a good many years, 
and have seen some very underhand proceed- 
ings in connection with it. ButI felt that I, 
and every man who had ever lectured in Amer- 
ica, must be pronounced a babe in innocence, 
professionally speaking, when I saw the meth- 
ods adopted by this enterprising young wo- 
man. Yet I will not assert that she is worse, 
morally, than most of the men who lecture. 
Probably the simple fact is that, being a wo- 
man and very much bent on making a living 
and a “suécess”—and not knowing that dig- 
nity and self-respect are compatible with this 
—she thinks it necessary to fing both to the 
winds, and do her own puffing, And this is 


new sphere of life they enter; they carry into 
it much zeal and enthusiasm, but they are 
inexperienced in the world’s ways, and in 


] ancient Jews, chosen, not by lot, coming into 
| power not by inheritance nor family connec- 
| tion, but by the force of their own superior 
| characters, I mean the judges who ruled Is 
| rael when there was no king, the strongest of 
| the strong, the mightiest of that mighty line— 
| was Deborah, judging Israel for ten years. 
| It is somewhat remarkable that, in the char- 
| acter of Deborah, we find an answer to all the 
; most plausible objections made against what 
| is commonly called Woman’s Rights. Debo- 
rah a lawyer, Deborah a soldier, Deborah a 
| minister, Deborah a judge, Meborah a ruler, 
Deborah a general. They came to Deborah 
| for the decision of all questions respecting the 
| administration of the law. Barak is afraid to 
| join battle with Israel’s enemies until urged on 
| by Deborah, and even then,she must marshal 
| the hosts, direct the movements, and by her 
| presence inspire the soldiers. 

No one doubts the inspiration of Deborah, 
for upon those who judged Israel we are told 
the spiritof the Lord came. She was the spir- 
itua] guide of the nation, a prophetess to whom 
the tribes looked, for ten years, for instruction 
in divine things, and for comfort and deliver- 
ance in time of trouble. 

Being a young minister who has not yet 

learned the wisdom and necessity of molding 
his sermons to suit the prejudicesof his hear- 
ers, Mr. West might have been pardoned the 
indiscretion of devoting a whole sermon to 
such a woman as Deborah. But to cite her as 
"a precedent for women of our time, and espe- 
cially to strengthen women in their increasing 
demands for freedom, for special restrictions 
as to their sphere, by referring to Deborah’s 
important and successful career, was unfardon- 
able in the minds of some of our members 
who can neither forget nor forgive the offense. 
Some months later Mr. West made the matter 
worse by inviting the women to participate in 
the church prayer meetings. 

So far as I know, but few of our women 
have thought sufficiently about Woman Suf- 
frage to desire to participate in political af- 
fairs. Yet they understand that they have 
rights and duties outside their kitchen walls, 
They take a great interest in their church and 
do much forit. It could not be kept up one year 
without their work and influence. A woman 
furnishes room, lights, fire and instrument for 
the choir and teachers’ meetings. She has 
done so for two years. A woman walks two 
miles every Sunday to play the organ. And if 
an oyster supper is gotten up, womeu gu vut 
and sell tickets, and do most of the work. 





those conventionalities and unwritten laws 
which, to some extent, regulate those ways. 
Time will correct this, and they will then 
have a chance to sliow what real moral supe- 
riority they pessess. For myself, my faith is 
not if woman as Letter than man, but as the 
other half of man; and the gain I look for is 
in the good influence exerted by each on the 
other, when they meet in a healthy and natu- 
ral way. 

Of course, persons of natural refinement and 
nobleness will mark out a safe path them- 
selves, and have their instincts about such 
small matters as smuggling, and caucuses, 
and self-puffing, which will guide them right. 
But, as Wendell Phillips used to say, “Saints do 
not travel in battalions,’ and the work of the 
world must be carried on by the joint action 
of average men and women. T. W. H. 





KENTUCKY---A PROGRESSIVE MINISTER. 


DEAR JoURNAL:—The progressive spirit of 

the Age, has not left this little spot untouched, 
but has been manifesting itself in various ways 
during the past two years. Some of our peo- 
ple have felt sorely tried, by the effect it has 
produced on the Rev. Mr. West, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church, who, it appears, does not 
realize the necessity of keeping women under 
proper restraint. He seems to have no fear 
that with equal chances they will surpass man, 
and is willing to allow them equal opportuni- 
ties with man for securing their soul’s salva- 
tion. 
* Sometime ago, Mr. West delivered a course 
of sermons on noted Bible characters, women 
and men, in the order in which they occur in 
Bible history. At the close of his sermon on 
Deborah, the Prophetess, he said :— 

Carlyle tells us that history cares not so 
much for the disposition of things, as for the 
deeds of men. hy not of women also? A 
woman brought the curse upon our race, as 
set forth in Scripture, and graphically describ- 
ed by Milton, when he said :— 

“Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she 


eat ; 
Earth felt the wound; and nature from her 

seat 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of 


woe, 

That all was lost.” 

A woman, of all mortals, forms a most con- 
spicuous part in the world’s redemption. God 
sent forth his Son, the son of a woman, made 
ander the law. And the eyes of the Ages are 
turned from the woman cursed in Eden, to the 
Mary standing beside the cross at Calvary. ... 
The first war among the tribes of Israel was 
w against the Benjamites, some of whom 
had wronged a woman. The central figure in 
Homer’s Iliad is Helen, for whom both gods 
and men fought to the death for many weary 





frontier, “at the innate depravity of 


years. 
Of all that line of worthies who ruled the 





This is all right; they are willing todo their 

fw share, but they think they should be al- 
lowed a= equal share of the advantages the 
church afforc:: that when any of them feel 
moved to address » petition to their Heavenly 
Father for strength, tr light, for increased 
spirituality, they should be ag free to do so as 
men; that if any good is acumplished by 
publicly offering prayers, women new and de- 
serve their share of the advantage. Therefore 
the invitation to participate in the prayer 
meetings was readily accepted, to the utter dis- 
may of some of our good deacons. Subsequent 
events have proved that this intrusion of wo- 
men on the rights men have heretofore mo- 
nopolized was an offense not to be forgiven 
by said deacons, who determined that the 
minister who encouraged such presumption on 
the part of women must be sacrificed. Ac- 
cordingly a petition for his dismissal was quiet- 
ly circulated. When this became known to 
the friends of the women and minister, a meet- 
ing of the members was called, and those who 
favored the petition were asked to make known 
their grounds of dissatisfaction. After much 
irrelevant and unworthy talk, they came to 
the prime source of their opposition—the 
charge that Mr. West had violated the can- 
ons of the church by permitting women to 
speak in the prayer meetings. To this charge 
Mr. West, who is a brave, consistent Christian 
man, replied in an excellent little speech, in 
which he said he was convinced that there 
was no law in their church which prohibited 
women from making prayers in their church 
prayer meetings, and he cited several undis- 
puted authorities in support of his position. 

When a vote was taken upon the proposition 
for dismissal, the minister was sustained by 
28 against 12. By great effort, one of the dea- 
cons finally succeeded in obtaining the consent 
of seven of these twelve to carry the case be- 
fore the Presbytery. Thus the matter rests 
for the present. As the Presbytery does not 
meet until spring, all will go on as heretofore, 
and it is to be hoped that by that time old 
prejudices will have yielded, and harmony and 
good feeling will be re-established. 

M. V. L. 
Ludlow, Ky., Nov. 27, 1872. 





LETTER FROM MICHIGAN. 


DEAR JoURNAL:—I hope you are all se- 
cure from harm, save what comes from the 
great calamity to your grand old city, with 
its precious land-marks, and what comes from 
your being ‘‘members one of another.’’ Mrs. 
Stone and her husband had their fire more 
than a year ago, and I should grieve to hear 
that they had suffered again. 








Did none of you vote at the Presidential 
election ? 

New York, through Rochester, has made a 
good beginning in “opening the door,’ and it 
is as it should be, only Mrs. Stanton should 
have voted, but, being now in another State, 
Miss Anthony has led the way. Perhaps 
Mrs. Mott and Mrs. Stanton are content to 
stand as reverend sentinels, to see those for 
whom they have long wrought securely in- 
side first! 

I will tell you, dear JouRNAL, why I, for 
one, have not desired any more legislation for 
equal rights. Because my natural right as- 
serts itself unto indignation, and I say that a 
government made to protect the natural rights 
of humanity, can and ought to protect mine. 

When I was a young girl I used to circulate 
anti-slavery petitions, I hardly know for 
what; first, the vista is so long as I look back, 
or my memory is so short. Our venerable 
Mr. Garrison could tell me, or Edmund Quin- 
cy of the long memory. It must have been 
against the international slave-trade, or the 
avnexation of Texas, or some of those early 
measures. Then it was protest after protest, 
till it came to the Fersonal Liberty Bill. After 
that, we petitioned for a change in the laws 
regarding women; for the right to our earn- 
ings, to property bequeathed, and for the right 
to bequeath, and for the right to our children. 
These rights are now obtained in some of the 
States, yet in others the father may still will 
the child, born and unborn, to strangers. 
But, for one, I have done with petitioning for 
women. I can only stand and claim the full- 
est protection accorded to any citizen, and 
that is the right of self-protection. 

On the 5th of November, I went with my 
fellow-citizen of Michigan, Mrs. Nannette 
B. Gardner, to see her cast her vote, and then, 
agreeable to settled custom, she went with 
me to see me endeavor to cast mine. It was 
not so in the beginning, for then I went with 
my husband, in the fifth ward, and afterwards 
went with her. But since she has been “rec- 
ognized,’’ we go up first to greet the noble 
Peter Hill, in the Pioneer Ninth. 

At the time of our late election, the horse 
distemper was at its bight Lorc, the rain poured 
down, and not a carriage was tobe had. But 
we went together, bravely battling the storms 
which should not be allowed to visit us too 
roughly. Against the advice of a male friend 
(‘twas not my husband) I went, as little in- 
clined to yield as ever, saying that J would 
not bear the responsibility of failure to vote 


for President Grant, but that the responsibility |’ 


should rest where it belonged. Again I was 
denied a citizen’s right because I was a wo- 
man, I protested against their legal right to 
deny me. 

I recall that galling denial, as I shook the 
Casvérom off my feet (metaphorically speak- 
ing), 204-ay God has given me as good war- 
rant to protew myself as he has given any one. 
He has set me, society, to work hand in 
hand with my peers, -md to help elect my 
own governors. It is sheer “nrpation that 
sets itself to deny my will its voice. 

“The will of the people,” it isa ficti., 
cry out against the affront to the Declaratio,. 
of Independence. When will men have done 
with the blasphemy that denies the perfect 
humanity of woman? When will they wtand 
out of our sunlight ? 

But there was one true man among the h.- 
spectors last year. He has stood there for a doz. 
en years. Probably he is left off the board this 
year because he repeatedly defended my right 
to put in my ballot—Jessz H. FARWELL 
This year he was just outside, came and met us, 
and attended us within the polling place, and 
introduced us to the officers. If woman ap- 
preciates the civilities of man when he makes 
the rough places smooth, and tenders the 
courtesies of mere privilege, shall she not fev- 
erently remember him, who is helpful to place 
her in the citadel of her rights? For this is 
the true basis of respect, and of self-resp2ct. 

Only our own women, dear JOURNAL took 
part in the campaign in this State. Soourn- 
er Truth, of Battle Creek, once a slave in the 
State of New York, long a self-sustaining wo- 
man and worker, well known to your readers ; 
Miss Matilda Victor, a teacher in Louisiana at 
thetime of the Rebellion, but Northern born 
—a Unionist—a sufferer in property, bealth, 
and hearing, who is now a residentd Lan- 
sing; Mrs. Adelle M. Hazlitt, of Hillsdale, 
Michigan born, bred and educated ir Albion 
College, and prepared with two newlectures 
for the coming winter, all took pat. Miss 
Victor and Mrs, Hazlitt will dovbtless be 
ready next winter to lecture on the Woman’s 
cause before Suffrage and Lyceun Associa- 
tions. Sincerely Yours, C.4 F.8, 

Detroit, Nov. 28, 1872. 





A woman named Mary Tabor har acted as 
mate on a Missouri steamboat for¢wo years, 





earning forty-five dollars per moph. 





‘CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Braddon is writing a new novel, 
“Strangers and Prilgrims.”’ 

Four hundred Brooklyn teachers, women, 
have petitioned for an increase of salaries. 

Jenny Lind has been singing in the choir of 
the American Episcopal Church in Florence. 

Miss Dixon, a Southern lady of admired 
skill in penmanship, writes with both hands 
simultaneously. , 

The young ladies of the Jackson Presbyte- 
rian Female College have resolved themselves 
into a “Cozy Club.” 

Connoisseurs: pronounce the Empress of 
Austria the most beautiful woman in Europe. 
They have not seen them all, however, 


Miss Dora L. Merrill, formerly a school 
teacher in Concord, recently presented to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of that 
city = valuable collection of books. 

Miss Alexander, a California actress, who 
was for ten years a member of Brigham 
Young’s family, will be the next to tell on the 
lecture platform what she knows about Mor- 
monism. 


Dr. Louisa Atkins, a graduate of the medi- 
cal school of Zurich, is house surgeon in the 
Birmingham and Midland Hospital for Wo- 
men, having successfully competed with a num- 
ber of male applicants for the position. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s sister is preaching at Wil- 
lingham, Cambridgeshire, Eng., with such suc- 
cess that the police authorities there have ex- 
pressed their thanks to her for effecting a de- 
crease in the number of criminal cases. 


The widow of the late Avery D. Putnam, 
the victim of the car-hook murder, has been 
awarded $5000, in a suit brought by her 
against the Seventh Avenue Railroad for dam- 
ages, resulting from the loss of her husband. 

Mrs. A. S. Burdick, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
received at the recent State Fair held in that 
city, a premium for the best water-color paint- 
ing of flowers. Mrs. Burdick, who is in her 
seventy-fourth year, is the mother-in-law of 
Barry Gray. 

The Princess Louise of Hesse—Alice of 
England—has been chosen first President of 
an International Association for the Protection 
of the Rights of Women; and the Congress of 
Darmstadt, which made this election, has 
chosen several English women as correspond- 
jng members. 


The University authorities at Geneva have 
adopted a resolution placing female students on 
an entire equality with males at their Univer- 
sity. The number of female students matric- 
ulated at Zurich has risen to ninety, and the 
medical faculty actually comprises more wo- 
men than men. 


Madame Von Goethe, widow of the great 
German poet’s only son, recently died at Wei- 
mar, Saxony, very old. During the lifetime 
of her father-in-law, she did the honors of the 
house, and presided at many a social gather- 
ing marked by the presence of the most emin- 
ent authors and politicians of the age. Goethe 
loved her as a daughter, and admired her 
writings, anc at the time when she edited the 
Mitternacht Zeitung, used to speak of her as 
one Of vhe ablest critics of the age. 

The girls employed by Macullar, Williams & 
Parker in their tailoring establishment, Bos- 
ton, declined to accept their wages for one 
week's work, thinking that the sum in the ag- 
Segate might be acceptable in consideration 
Of‘he heavy losses of the firm. On the other 
hant, the members of the firm, solicitous for 
the welfare of those whose losses might be 
small but sufferings great, told Miss Jennie 
Collins to send to them any work girls, and 
Perticularly their own, who might be in need, 
ant they would provide for them. 

Thre is a nice little bit of romance of the 
good 04-fashioned kind just come to hand. 
Miss Maijda Phillips, sister of Adelaide, has 
lately reseed a young man from drowning at 
Genoa. It cems to have been a very brave 
deed, and in yriting to her sister she says: 
“We are greatriends ever since, and he can 
scarcely do enowj for me, I have had beau- 
tiful letters from lg mother and sisters, and 
I feel so happy to 4ave done something to 
bring so much happness to any one.” She 
speaks of the grateful yuth familiarly as Wal- 
ter, and the consequences are evident. 

—————— ee 





DON’T PAY TOO Hit, 
If anything you wish to buy, 
Take care you do not pay too high; 
You'll find it is the wisest plan 
To save a dollar if you can. 
A trifling sum, if saved each day, 
With proper care if laid away, 
Will help your daily needs supply, 
When you your labors have laid by. 
If you have Boys and they need “CLornes,” 
They'll “‘Surr’’ them low at Gzorcs Fennb’s, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complete, 





C -rner of Beach and Washington street. 
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1 HODE ISLAND WOMAN SUF CoN- 
VENTION. 


The morning session of ne Woman Suffrage 
Convention was. called to order in Howard 
Hall, by Col. T. W. Higginson, of Newport, 
who Gongratulated the society on the fact that 
al their invaluable President, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Chace, was absent, they could feel that 
she was doing the cause much excellent service 
where she was journeying, she having present. 
ed before the World’s Prison Congress a report 
of the first board of woman inspectors of penal 
institutions in the United States. Rhode 
Island had the honor of thus inaugurating a 
great reform. The report of the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Rhoda A. F. Peckham; 
was then presented and was as follows: 


The record of the labors of the Association 
for the past year to advance the cause of Wo- 
man Sufi'age in Rhode Island, varies but little 
from those of the years preceding. Meetings 
have been held in the room of the Association 
every week, at which the topics discussed were 
those which relate to the elevation of Woman, 
and through her to the entire race. 

Occasionally, through the winter evenings, 
meetings were held, at which papers were 
read by the President and other members of 
the Association. Committees were appointed 
to wait upon the Legislature, and petition for 
the appointment of women in all places where 
women are placed by the State, either as pau- 
pers or criminals. 

No action whatever was taken on such pe- 
titions, illustrating forcibly the difficulty of 
obtaining these most necessary reforms in our 
penal and reformatory institutions while wo- 
man has no power toexpress her convictions 
by the ballot. The importance of making wo- 
men eligible to serve on the School Committee 
of this city has also been discussed at these 
meetings, and it is generally conceded that 
woman, to whom nature has entrusted the 
first year's of every child’s life, should have an 
equal voice in the education of children. In 
several towns in this State women have been 
placed and are now serving on School Com- 
mittees, and their efficiency fa such itions 
receives universal commendation. by will 
not men who acknowledge the eminent fitness 
of women as members of School Committees, 
exert their influence to make them eligible to 
that office. 


The usual work of obtaining signatures to 
petitions to the Legislature for an act to ailow 
women to vote on an equality with men, was 
pursued with about the usual success. With- 
out attempting a thorough canvass the names 
of more than 1,100 persons were obtained and 
steer any to the Legislature. They were re- 
erred to the Comwmittee on Education and two 
hearings granted the petitioners. The first 
copement was made by Mrs, Ednah D. Cheney, 
of Boston, on the general ground of the neces- 
sity of equality between the sexes in the State, 
the church and the family. Her address 
was clear, comprehensive and convincing to 
any unprejudiced mind, and received the most 
respectful attention. The second address was 
made by Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill of Prov- 
idence, in her usual earnest and effective 
manner, and commanded the universal atten- 
tion of the audience. Notwithstanding the 
able manner in which the prayer of the peti- 
tioners was advocated before the Committee, 
no notice whatever was taken of them. Is it 
not time that the Committee to whom such 
petitions are referred should make some re- 

rt. If such Committees honestly think it 

expedient that the women of Rhode Island 
be allowed to vote on the laws under which 
they live and to which they are amenable, the 
execution of which they are taxed to support 
equally with men, would it not be more manly 
and dignified to so report, and state their re- 
sons for so doing? Itis surely discourteous 
and unmanly to treat the petition of any class 
of citizens with contempt. They are at least 
entitled to calm, respectful consideration. 

The American Woman Suffrage Association 
petitioned the several State latures to 
= an act allowing women to vote in the next 

residential election. In the Senate of this 
State an honorable gentleman said he “‘want- 
ed the question taken on granting the petition- 
ers for Woman Suffrage leave to withdraw. 
There is not one woman in five hundred in 
the country who wants what this petition asks 
for. Afew women go trotting around fre 
Maine to California making this their b»siness. 
He did not waut the time of the Souate taken 
up by placing our wives and daughters in a 
faise position.” The gontieman had not in- 


powereverywhere. He 
mf et tsb on the 

son of good men, than on the selfishness of 
party interests, and thought all would soon 
see the necessity of having domestic interests 


more de- 
and rea. 


represented in the State. 

Miss EastTMAN then made an eloquent ad- 
dress,in which she expressed her surprise that 
any one should oppose Woman Suffrage, and 
thought such opposition would disappear so 
soon as the real significance of the bailot was 
understood and appreciated, illustraring her 
thought by an apposite per-onal experience. 
Rey. J. E. C. Sawyer, of the Chestnut 
street M. E. Church, then addressed the Con- 
vention in an earnest and impressive manner. 
He said he believed in Woman Suffrage be- 
cause of the natural equality of the sexes, 
while he advocated it on the ground of expe- 
diency; women were needed in political af- 
fairs. Many women do not want the ballot, 
but do want to reform abuses, and when they 
understand the connection between their 
moral purpose and the right of suffrage, they 
will accept this platform. In regard to the 
evil associations many were so afraid of, he 
would say that in the Methodist and Baptist 
Churches women were accustomed to vote and 
take part free!y in meetings,and he was very 
certain there would be enough of those women 
who would vote politically as a matter of course 
to more than balance the bad women. He 
lieved the elevation of Woman would do more 
for Christianity than anything else, and would 
answer those who brought forward Bible argu- 
ments against Woman Suffrage by the pas- 
sage: “It is the letter which kills, but the 
spirit which gives life.” He believed they 
were on the rising side, for the course of hu- 
manity was onward and upward, and woman's 
elevation being of God it shall ultimately pre- 
prevail everywhere. The same feminine in- 
fluence which is valuable at home is equally 
so in the church, and the future will prove it 
not less so in politics. 

Col. Hiaa@rnson then said in substance that 
the safety of the Republican institutions de- 
pended upon the interest taken in public mat- 
ters by good people, and one of the few decent 
arguments he had ever heard against Woman 
Suffrage was made by a young lady, who said 
to him that she was opposed to it, because if 
women could vote they would have to read 
the papers, and she didn’t think them very 
good reading. Col. Higginson told her that 
some men managed to vote early and often 
without any such reading, or irdeed any kind, 
but the young lady said if women voted, they 
would want to know what they were about. 
After some further remarks and the appoint- 
ing of Mrs. Churchill, Miss Garlin and Mrs, 
Aldrich a Committe on Finance, and Mrs. 
Doyle, Mrs. Aldrich, Rev. Mr. Sawyer, Mrs, 
Stone ana E. M. Aldrich a Committee on Busi- 
ness, the meeting adjourned till afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


some business, called attention to the greatest 
obstacle in the path of the reform they were 
trying to make successful, which was the in- 
difference of women themselves, to the ques- 
tion of suffrage. John Stuart Mill has said 
that such is the peculiar nature of Woman’s 
subjection, that sue Dereelf fails in most cases 
to oppose it. When women are true to them- 
selves, men will be true to them, and he 
blamed those women, who, having met with 
success in literary or professional fields, which 
it would not have been possible for them to 
achieve unless other women had worked on 
this platform of general advancement, still 
held aloof from the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment. 

Miss ANNA C. GARLIN was then introduced, 
and addressed the Convention on the general 
principles underlying the movement. Politi- 
cal equality is a necessity for free womanhood 
as for free manhood, inasmuch as no class can 


bilities boti:s make and express social disabili 
ties. Woman should be treated by the “4” 
primarily as a human being, and law: Made 
which recognize and inane upon *2e equal 
rights of a common humanity. : 

Rev. Gro. HARRIS, Cy some foctean pn 

g of 0 

~ ymin hoger siXeuliar views of this body, 
‘although he ~48 not prepared to oppose them. 
He said @4¢ Mill had written that no man 
coule Know perfectly even one woman, and 
yxe magnitude of a question affecting all wo- 
men, appalledhim. He would claim the “ben- 
efit of clergy” and withdraw. 

Col HicGinson reminded the speaker in 
his yleasant manner of the fact that his pro- 
fesion was such that he must be obliged to 
jxstruct every woman from the pulpit, and the 
study of women might be of advantage to him. 





formed himseifon the subject or he would 
have known that the names of several hun- 
dred thousand women had been appended t’ 
titions in all parts of the country, and ve 
Pave yet to learn that the action of one «85s 
of men or women compromised any othe’ in- 
dividual. Itis unn to add that the 
petitioners had leave to withdraw. 
During the past year several Conventions 
were held in several of the principal towns of 
. the State. Mr. Higginson and Mrs. Churciill 
were the speakers. They were well attesded 
and apparently awakened an interest is the 
minds of many. Mrs. Churchill, Ager of the 
Association, hild meetings in man Of the 
towns and villages. She reports gre-ter inter- 
est in the subject than previously exhibited. 
There is still a great deal of wo% to do in 
this department. The Executi@ Committee 
hope that sufficient donations 4ill be received 
to enable them to send an ag0t through the 
State the present season. Vhile we see no 
tion on the part of ar rs to ac- 
cord justice to the womes of the State, pub- 
lie en is slowly butsurely becoming edu- 
cated to the idea of pefect equality between 


In the Stee of Massachusetts the 

Bar Siatn Convenson yg Mg = ouch a 
id do to reoguize the rights of any 

Be the Like them we too will hail 
intellect and en- 
lightened anscience of woman will find ex- 


at the ballot box. 
5 Mr Henry B. BLACKWELL was then in- 
tresuced, andsaid he thought Rhode Island 
se easiest State in the Union to carry for 
Woman Suffrage, because its territory was so 
small it could be canvassed thoroughly, and 


elass of citizens 
the day wher 


its property qualification, though not accord 


ing to bis principles, would prevent the objec- 
tions which are so often brought forward. He 
spoke of the action of the Republican party 
blican man to a re- 


which pledged every Re 
spectful consideration 


Woman’s claims, and 


To aid in that matter, Col. Higginson called 
upon Mrs. Harper, who said she had known 
what it was to suffer as a negro and a woman. 
Slavery had passed away, and she now stood 


son the threshold of a new era. Mrs. Harper 


esaid she did not look upon the ballot as an 
end, but desired it as a means, of bringing the 


forms. 


do more public work. 
Mrs. CHUKCHILL then made a few remarks. 


reason for the inertia of women res 


contest. 





enough to give them equal power. 


| Rev. Messrs. CLARK and Woopsury being 
called, and not being in the hall, Rev. Mr. 
Harris spoke again, saying that in his honesty, 
he might bave failed of doing himself justice 
tefre. He cheerfully conceded woman all 
edwational advantages, and would aid her in 
the church. He felt complimented by being 
invited to address a society which contained 
women of such standing and character, and 
was Jeased with the spirit of the Resclutions 


offerel by the Convention. 
EVENING SESSION, 


in religion and ali moral reforms. 





argued from that, universal respect for such tentiouand interest of her audience. 


claims soon. Women are vecominug recognized 


Col. H1aernson, after the transaction of 


legislate justly for any other, and legal disa- 


moral power of woman to bear upon all re- 
Men have invaded the old-time prov- 
ince of woman, and taken much of her work 
eut of her bands, thus leaving her leisure to 


Women |:ke herself, she said, were not willing 
to have their position settled by those of their 
sex, who have all the rights they want, The 
ctin 

this question, was long training to an peobio 
Many women are interested in this 
question, however, who do not co-operate. 
Mea were willing that women should help them 
right wrongs, but had not yet advanced far 


Mrs Frances W. Harrer was the first 
speaker, A struggle has been going on for 
cep-uries, a conflict between ideas and despot- 
iso; between might and right; as instanced 
The baliot 
iv ths hands of women is needed in the inter- 
@t 0: temperance and moral purity. Mrs. 
Harpe spoke briefly, but commanded the at- 


Rev. 4uaustus WoopBuRy was next in- 


troduced. He prefaced his remarks by read- 

ing the following resolution :— 

Resolved, That in the method of an enlight- 

ened system of prison discipline, it is especial- 

ly necessary that for female prisoners, there 

should be separate penitentiary and reforma- 

tory institutions to be under exclusive direc- 

tion of persons of their own sex. 

Mr. Woodbury at some length advocated a 

reform in the manner of conducting penal in- 

stitutions. There were two reasons why he 

desired the association should give some at- 

tention to this subject. The first is because 

of its importance, and the second because he 

would like to see the women of Rhode Island 

take the initiatory step in a movement that 

should result in the establishment of separate 

prison and penitentiary institutions for wo- 

men who have the misfortune to be held un- 

der restraint. When such institutions are es- 

tablished we shall be able to obtain some 

knowlecge on that difficult subject which has 

puzzled and embarrasse€ all those who have 

given attention to the matter—the subject of 
female crime and vice. This reform seems 
necessary because all who have given atten- 

tion to the matter, admit that it is not safe to 
bring female prisoners into or under the direc- 

tion of male officers. It is better for all par- 
ties concerned that female prisoners should 
be under the direction of women, The ap- 
pointment of a board of women visitors to 
our penitentiary institutions is a step in this 
direction, and be was very glad to be able to 
give his testimony as to its satisfactory results. 
There has been a general uneasiness in our 
community in regard to the Reform School, 
whether well or ill founded was not for him 
to say, but he considered that the reason why 
such uneasiness arose, and why there was an 
investigation, was on account of the important 
defect, in the entire system in this institution, 
of bringing the two sexes bag tay under the 
direction of the officers who have its manage- 
ment. So it may be said also of the State 
Farm. There has been an uneasiness in re- 
gard to the management of that institution, 
aud this is to be found in the fact that the 
two series are under one direction. The fe- 
males at the Reform School and at the State 
Farm should be under the direction of women. 
There ig a prime necessity for reform in this 
regard. That it is feasible is demonstrated 
by its success on the other side of the ocean. 
When women will show themselves to be ef- 
ficient in the practical affairs of every day life, 
and in the management of large institutions, 
the day of their emancipation will not be far 
distant. When they achieve the success of 
the movement he advocated, he would not 
say that. the labors of the Suffrage Aseociation 
would be completed, but he would say that 
the result would be a gain which would pa 

them for all the cost, and trouble, and trial, 
and opposition which they would have to en- 
counter, 


Boston, was next introduced, and read a logi 
cal and finished essay in favor of political 
equality for women. As the influence of wo- 
men has refined literature, so it would poli- 
ties, not perhaps at once, but ultimately. 
While few women read or wrote books, there 
were bad books written by women; but just 
as the general culture of women drove the 


so would the political influence of women ex- 
clude the Mrs. Woodhulls from politics, J 
terest in public affairs would educate women 
as much as would admission te Colleges. 
They necd the ballot in the interests of edu- 
cation, to protect humble wemen now subject 
to outrages, and for the sake of the nation. 

Miss Mary F. E4°TMAN, of Lowell, Mass., 
followed Dr. Clans¢, speaking briefly and per- 
tinently of the unjust distinctions now made 
between «le and female teachers. In one 
instan~ the city of Lowell, in its report of its 
achvol Committee, congratulated the city 
upon having saved by the employment of a 
woman, equally capable with her brother, 
whose place she took, enough to pay the sal- 
ary of a French teacher and put $600 in the 
treasury. 


Miss Eastman followed her extemporane- 
ous remarks with a written address, The 
crowded state of our columns prevents our 
giving a synopsis of it. It is to be hoped that 
our people will be afforded another opportuni- 
ty to hear Miss Eastman, who is a lady of the 





faultless elocution. 

The following were the resolutions adopted 
by the Convention :— 

Resolved, That the Rhode Island Woman 


rights between the sexes, legally and political- 
ly; placing the political rights first, because 
the right of suffra.e, in a Republican country, 
is the symbol and guarantee of all other rights, 


our claims, we appeal to the personal charac- 
ter of the great mass of those whu work with 
us; and that we are no more responsible for 
the excesses or improprieties of a few who 
ally themselves with us, than is an army for 


soldiers of fortune. 


er goaree of usefulness,” and, 
J 


tutionally debarred. 
of citizens for additional rights, and, 


citizens \hereof, therefore, 
of Rhode Island, First—To confer Presidentia 


are now permitted to vote. Second—To sub 


Falls. 

Vice-Presidents.—Col. T. W. Higginson 
Newport; Mrs. Harriet Brayton, Seari’s Cor: 
ver; Mrs. Mary O. Arnold, Chepatchet; Hon 





Rev. Dr. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, of 


books of Mrs, Aphra Behn from circulation, 


finest culture, and having the rare merit of 
Suffrage Association demands equality of 


Resolved, That in proof of the sincerity of 


its camp followers, or a political party for its 


Whtereas, The Fourteenth clause of the 
National Republican. Platform “views with 
satisfaction the admission of women to high- 


hereas, The Republican party has entire 
control of legislation in this State, therefore 
we call upon the Legislature of Rhode Island 
to make this practical by declaring women 
eligible to the offices of school committees, to 
boards of management of penal, charitable 
and reformatory institutions, and to all other 
public offices from which they are not consti- 


Whereas, The Fourteenth clause of the 
National Republican Platform pledges respect- 
ful consideration to the demands of apy class 

Whereas, The Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Federai Constitution, declares all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States to be 

Resolved, That we call upon the Legislature 
Suffrage on the same terms upon which men 


mit to the people a constitutional amendment 
probibiting all political distinctions on account 


f sex. 
The list of officers elected are as follows:— 
President.— Mrs, Elizabeth B. Chace, Valley 


Rowlaud G, Hazard, Peace Dale; Mrs, Mary 


H. Adams, Providence; Dr. Wm. F. Chan- 
ping, Providence. 

Executive Committee. — Mrs. Louis J. 
Doyie, Chairman; Mrs. Elizabeth K. Chur- 
chill, Mrs. Anna E. Aldrich, Providence; Mrs. 
Judith T. Stone, North Providence; Miss Su- 
san Sisson; Pawtucket; Mrs. Henry Metcalf, 
Mrs. 8. B. Manton, Providence; Hon. George 
Steere, Pawtucket; Mrs. E. Padelford, Provi- 
dence. 

Treasurer.—Mrs. Susan R. Harris, Provi- 
dence. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Anna C. Garlin. 
. Recording Secretary.—Mrs. R. A, F. Peck- 

am. 


UNPOPULARITY OF WOMEN. 

A contemporary more cynical than sapient 
has made the astounding discovery that wo- 
men are becoming unpopular, Having evoked, 
or rather invented this tragic circumstance, 
the writer proceeds to invent causes for the 
phenomenon as unreal as the phenomenon it- 
self, Let strong-minded women read and 
shudder! 


There is no denying the fact that women 
are not so popular among men as they used to 
be. Marriages are not so numerous in com- 
parison with the population, and, if we may 
iufer anything from the Divorce Court, they 
cannot be so successful. What is the reason 
of it all? Are men more exacting, or are wo- 
men less loving? Is it our fault or theirs? 
No right-thinking man wishes women to be 
ignorant or silly, but no man wants their in- 
tellects cultivated to the exclusion of their af- 
fections, the deadening of their instincts, or 
the annihilation of their sense of duty. 

It is one thing to have fur a wife a mere 
brainless doll, whose ideas of life are bounded 
by fashion on the right side, and pleasure on 
the left, and another thing to have a learned 
mummy, whose heart has become atrophied 
-in favor of her head, and who has dropped the 
sweetest characteristics of her womanhood in 
the class-room. 

It may be quite right and proper that wo- 
men should understand conic sections and the 
differential calculus, if they are strongly im- 
pelled that way—that they should even put 
enthusiasm into the study of logarithms, and 
find enjoyment in digesting some of the tough- 
est doctrines of political economy; but it is 
better that they should be tender to men and 
geutle to children, careful housekeepers, kind- 
ly mistresses, pure-toned leaders of society. 
Itis good for them to have knowledge, but 
better to keep love. Yet this is what just so 
many of the “advanced” women have not kept. 
The odd antagonism to men professed by 
them, and the painful depreciation of all the 
home-life, both in its affections and its duties, 
which they declare, has created almost a dis- 
tinct class among them, and it is not a lovely 
one. They are enthusiastic for the franchise, 
and passionate for an equal share in the so- 
called privileges of men, but they are only 
scornful of the disabilities and obligations alike 
of sex in all that relates to marriage, the home 
anc children, In their regard for intellectual 
ambition, they have ceased to respect the 
emotional! side of human nature; and in their 
demand (or free trade in the work of the world, 
for leave to share in all the specialities of the 
man’s life, they have forgotten that part of 
their own happiness lies in ministering to his. 
This, then, is the reason why they are not 
so popular among men as they used to be. 
Rivals, in the place of helpmates—antagonists, 
not lovers—can it be wondered at if men have 
followed as they have been led, and haye left 
off adoring a group of indeterminate persons 
who only desire to be feared ? 

This is one class of women who are unpop- 
ular with men, and deservedly so. Another 
is that of the women whose whole souls are 
centered upon “getting on in society,’’ and 
who regard men, as husbands, merely as step- 
ping-stones to thatend, Marriage means with 
them a banker’s book and the liberty accorded 
to the wife which was denied to the maiden. 
The man counts for nothing, provided always 
he is not exceptionally stingy, tyrannical, or 
jealous, Granted a moderate amount of lib- 
erality and easiness of temper, and he may be 
ugly, old, vicious, utterly unloveable through- 
out. What does it matter? He has money; 
and money is the Moloch of our day. So the 
woman of this class passes through the sacri- 
ficial fire all her best affections, her poetry and 
aspirations, her bepes, her dreams, and sells 
herself for so much a year cash—‘getting on 
in society” being her reward. 

It is not because the grapes are sour that 
poor men dread and dislike this class of wo- 
men, and it isonly because human perceptions 
are so easily blinded by vanity and passion 
that the very men who pay the price ignore 
the worthlessness of the thing they buy. 
Sometimes knowledge comes when too late, 
and the stepping-stone awakens to the fact 
that, though mouey may pay for youth and 
beauty, it cannot buy honor, or yet love, and 
that the woman who sells herself in the first 
instance, has rarely anything to give in the 
second, 

How can we wonder, then, that with these 
two sections of womanhood, so large and im- 
portant as they now are, women should be less 
popular with men than they used to be, and 
marriage held a thing to be sky of, or under- 
taken only under extremity? ‘To besure, we 
men are poor fellows, as bachelors, in spite of 
our freedom and the desolate liberty of the 
latch-key. That traditional button of ours is 
always coming off, and we sigh in vain for the 
deft tingers of the ideal woman, while we prick 
our own in our clumsy attempts to sew it on 
again. We are badgered by our housekeepers, 
neglected by our landladies, and cheated by 
both. We fare vilely in boarding, worse in 
lodging, and club living is not economical. 
The dingy room, unswept and ill-garnished, is 
but a miserable kind of home, as we sorrow- 
fully confess to our own souls, if we are afraid 
to carry the secret further. And yet we live 
on in growling discontent, hating much what 
we have, but dreading more what we have not. 
|| Meanwhile, the country swarms with unmar- 
ried women, and sociologists shake their heads 
- | atthe phenomenon, seeking to account for it 
on every plea but the right one. 

Of course, we do not deny the actual nu- 
merical redundancy of women in America, 
but we do say positively that more girls are un- 
married than need be, while many good men 
are vowed to celibacy and buttonless discom- 
» | fort, because women have lost the trick of lov- 
-|ing as they used to love—because they bave 
- | abjured the old virtues of patience, modesty, 








——<$<$<——= 
home-blessing, old characteristj them 
have become cold and hard pe a 
self-assertive instead — because they vend 
ceased to be women in all that coneu® 
true woman consequent! 
to charm men as aforetime, ny have ceased 
ly, or has 


Have the women ceased to be love’ 
this old bachelor ceased to be capable of loy- 
ing? We fear that his knowledge of the tex 
in general is as limited as his acquain| 
with the women who are “enthusiastic for the 
franchise.” 

IDLERS, 
Why does Dr. Holland make the s 
“that American men are not apt to be 
idle,’ when one cannot enter a Village or 
town without seeing them by the 
about the hotels and street corners? He 
thinks American women largely in excess in 
this capacity. To say the least, those who are 
idle, are more graceful and less public 
it. They do not array themselyes On the 
streets and hotel steps, in disgusting ati 
making vulgar comments on the Passers-by - 
neither do they svil the atmosphere with é 
gar smoke, and the walks with tobaceo j 
or rend the air with their drunken Oaths, 
Some men there are who do not need to be 
drunk in order to hold spell-bound aij the 
imps of purgatory with the language they 
use, 
The other day while trading in our country 
store, a white male came in, and addressed 
the clerk who was waiting on me, uttering an 
oath at the opening and closing of every sen- 
texce. At last the clerk told him he must 
leave the store or use different language, for 
which I thanked him from the depthsof my 
heart. I wonder whether he would haye done 
the same had he been alone? What must be 
done to make a man know and resent, on 
his own account, and because it is Wrong, 
every time and everywhere, when his brother 
man insults him? It seems a hard lesson for 
men to learn. So far as the lower class of 
idlers go, who beg from door to door, I cap 
say that during the past year, not one womap 
or girl has been to my door to call for bread 
While, on the other hand, every week, and 
sometimes every day for days together, men 
come to beg, many of whom (in fact, most of 
them) are young and strong. I have fed fiye 
inone day. The last woman who came, 
little over a year ago, was a young English 
woman, about my own age, looking for work. 
She was very unwilling to accept anything 
without giving some equivalent in return, 
She was a stranger in a foreign land. After 
eating the breakfast I had set before her, she 
would not go until she had done something 
forme. She called for a paper and scissors, 
and without rule o1 guide of any kind, cut out 
four pretty flower patterns for bed quilts. 
But the men are never anxious to work. If 
you set them to do some light job while you 
are preparing their meal, ten chances to one 
if they won’t rather go without, and leave both, 
thinking, I suppose, they may meet with bet- 
ter luck at the next house. The same experi- 
ence [ hear from others. 

Why is it, I wonder, if, as the honored doc- 
tor thinks, women are greater idlers than 
men? In all the higher walks of life, society 
is to blame for woman’s inactivity. In the 
lower walks, too, society has been to blame, 
for much of what exists only results from the 
example of the higher classes. I have finally 
settled on one point as always safe, to feed 
the aged, the infirm, or the disabled, at all 
times, and, if possible, set the rest at work, to 
earn their meal before they get it. 

Hattie E. WIcett. 

Chittenango, N. Y. 
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PLEA FOR A WOMAN’S THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL. 


The Divine Being thought a woman worthy 
to become the mother of his Son. Man thinks 
her not worthy to proclaim to her sisters and 
the world, that Christ died to save them. 
The majority of the membership of all denot 
inations are women, yet a woman is forbidden 
to preach. 

The clergy have always opposed advanced 
views in science or theology. Persecutiot 
overtook Galileo, because he had 4 thought 
which the church did not entertain. The of 
lief in antipodes was “heresy and schism’ 
Geologists were infidels; subverters of 
Scripture. Fulton was declared mad, 
Morse was a man who “dreamed dreams 
The “evolution theory’? was deemed sntagr 
nistic to religion, and denounced as ungodly 
and impious. Knowing these facts, and tak 
ing into consideration recent resolutions of 
prominent denominations in regard to ¥° 
man’s preaching, no important aid in men 
or social improvement can be expec 
women, from the clergy. 

Women ought therefore to establish 9? ir 
dependent Theological School for the training 
of their sex. It is an imperative need of 
age. Bigotry and intolerance must be te 
ished. There should be a church which 
regards outward forms, types and ceremo 
and lays greater stress upon the graces 
spirit. What the age demands is 4 C r 
church, which will consider the promotion 
truth, charity, tolerance, and moral and 


tal advancement, as of greater value, io 





tenderness, self-sacrifice, hume-keeping, aud 


sight of the Highest, than controversies 
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”” “the wrath of God,” 
aqfoman’s subjection” and similar “doctri- 
as. 
os not forbidden Woman to preach. 
ja the Decalogue given Moses, sex was not 
_ntioned; the whole race was “thou.’’ No- 
sore in the Gospels is it recorded tbat Christ 
Woman to preach, He commended 
for having “chosen the better part,’’ 
she laid aside domestic cares and labors 
tosit and learn of him. 
Why should Paul be taken as authority, 
agreater than Paul is here? He was 
puts converted man, a preacher, probably no 
gore infallible than many divines of our day. 
fs Paul’s ipse dixit to take precedence of his 
r’s teachings ? 
fince nearly all religious sects have founded 
dbeir churches and creeds upon the teachings 
ofPeter and Paul, it is desirable that the wo- 
en of the nineteenth century should found 
gebarch and creed upon the rock Christ 
jens. Then perhaps the world may in time 
jean that our Maker does not regard the male 
afthe buman race with any especial love or 
ponor, but that each and all stand upon the 


equality of “‘thou.’’ 


ee cmeption,” “foreordination,” *total 
# yity,” “election 


AMELIE V. Petit. 





MISS HULDA B. LOUD. 


This lady, who has been doing a good work 
for Woman Suffrage in the Western part of 
the State this fall, gave her Jecture recently 
in connection with the Star Course, at the 
enter of our town. It was pronounced by 
alla “decided success.” 

Her principal object was to expose the fal- 
jacies involved in the objections to Woman 
$uffrage. In doing this, she made many hap- 
py hits, and was at times eloquent. 

Miss Loud has some marked qualifications 
for a successful public speaker. She has a 
strong contralto voice, capable of easily fill- 
ingalarge room. It has a natural resonance 
pleasing to the ear. Her enunciation is very 
distinct, so that not a syllable is lost. And 
she has something to say for her sex. We 
wish her entire success in the vocation upon 
ghich she has entered. JxEssE H. JoNnEs. 

East Abington, Mass., Nov. 29, 1872. 


PREPARE YOURSELVES. 


‘Since listening to the able and instructive 
address of Mrs. Stanton, upon the political is- 
gues of the late campaign (delivered at James- 
town, N. Y., Oct. 17th), and in view of the 
increasing popular favor which is soon to en- 
franchise the women of this country, I am im- 
pressed with the necessity of our more extend- 
¢d acquaintance with the principles of govern- 
ment, and the letter and spirit of our Nation- 
al Constitution. 

Inspired by a high motive, women will man- 
ifest as thorough an appreciation of the philos- 
ophy and requirements of popular govern- 
ment, and as great a capacity for administer- 
ing it, as do men, 

The practical inutility of such knowledge 
beretofore, has limited its acquirement by wo- 
men of intelligence. Let us, then, mothers 
and daughters, anticipate the coming change 
nour relations to the government, by prepa- 
tation, and thus meet adequately the posses- 
tion of rew powers and privileges now retard- 
¢d only by prejudice. ; 

The interest and influence of women exhib- 
ited during the recent political campaign, a 
Practical expression of which is seew in the ac- 
tion of Miss Anthony and others at the polls 
in Rochester, is but a forecast of that which 
will be seen in the future, and will shape the 
wfolding destiny of the great republic. 

Mrs. M. Y. T. HENDERSON, 

Sinclairville, N. Y. Nov. 12, 1872. 


THE GREAT FIGHT, 


The great fight is coming, not between the 
Unitarian and the Trinitarian, the theist and 
heist, the spiritualist and the materialist; 
bat for the dear home-life on one side and wild 
debauchery on the other, for purity, sweetness, 
God-like love, as against unchecked animal ap- 
Petite, There is anearnest and desperate at- 
tempt for a social revolution that shall destroy 
the sacredness of home, the virtue of woman, 
id the honor of man. Eloquence and gen- 
ius, the press and platform, in many ways, as 
Wellas the devil ina thousand subtle forms 
ad temptations, are helping on this insid- 

movement. There is a latent barbarism 
our civilization, a tremendous anim:alism 
tad imperious sensualism,which is endeavoring 
make itself fashionable, respectable; to win 
Universal suffrage of mankind; to become 
penlaion, the politics, the gocial life of the 





Here is the danger, not that men will be- 
ome heretics, unbelievers, infidels, but de- 
hees, and women their plient victims, and 
Sat both will triumph in their shame. Here 
isthe inevitable struggle. Shail our civiliza- 
» With its culture, art, poetry, strength of 
Yand mind be a mere splendid animal ex- 
Ce, where deliberate counsel is taken of 
wild Passion, or shall it unfold into an advan- 
Sing spiritual life, into purity, high aspiration, 
fandeur of thought and purpose, inte God- 
€ control of our animal powers, keeping 
™ in obedience to highest impulses, crush- 
them if need be, so that the soul shall tri- 
Over the flesh ? 


The question, Whence we came, and whith- 
er are we going? sinks into insignificance 
compared.to the question, What shall we be 
now? Shall we be pure, high-minded, faith- 
ful, just, aspiring ; or shall we be sensuous, low, 
animal, faithless in the tenderest relations of 
life? Shall we have home, with its infinite 
sweetness, or a mere hotel life, where we shift 
from room to room at the call of passion? 
Darwinism is not half as bad as Woadhull- 
ism; better have been a monkey long ago, 
and have worked our way up, than sink to its 
level now by deliberate choice. Not any the- 
ory about our remote origin or future destiny, 
but our present choice and action, is of su- 
preme importance. 

Is there to be any sacredness in any human 
relations, any divineness in any of our aspira- 
tions, any glory in any of our struggles? Shall 
we have fatherhood and motherhood, brother- 
hood and ‘sisterhood? Shall we have hus- 
bands and wives, sweet children and dear 
homes; or shall we have riot, debauchery, 
loathsomeness and corruption, decked with 
“gay religions full of pomp and gold,” claim- 
ing not only sufferance but popular approval. 
While we are putting the name of God into 
our Constitution it is very possible that the 
beauty, sacredness and tenderness of our home- 
life may vanish.—S. P. P., in Liberal Chris- 
tian. 
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CO-EDUCATION. 


Our readers have probably observed that we 
look upon the question of the co-education of 
the sexes in colleges as one to be settled by the 
results of experience, rather than by the inner 
light of preconceived opinions, In accordance 
with this view, we have, from time to time, 
published such facts bearing upon the subject 
as seemed calculated to assist in the formation 
of sound conclusions. The following decided 
testimony is furnished in the last annual re- 
port of the “Board of Managers’’ of Swarth- 
more College, Penn. :— 


We cannot leave the subject of instruction 
without a passing reference to our trial of the 
co-education of the sexes. Our conviction of 
their mutual influence upon each other for 
good, through daily intercourse in the class- 
room, the dining-room, the halls and parlors, 
and upon the common grounds, has been fully 
confirmed by the experience of the past two 
years. There is no one connected with the 
government and management of the College 
who is notentirely convinced of the excellence 
of the present system in this respect; aud it 
has always been felt by us to be a very en- 
couraging circumstance that the adverse criti- 
cisms upon this subject come from those who 
have never visited the institution, while 
many who have previously doubted have been 
thoroughly convinced of the advantages of the 
system by visiting the College and seeing its 
practical working for themselves. 

The President of the Institution, in an ad- 
dress before the last meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association, gives phis 
interesting account of the conditions under 
which the system is conducted, and its results 
thus far:— 

As the College is yet in its infancy, we can- 
not speak from eiiher long or extensive expe- 
rience. It contains over two hundred students 
of both sexes, nearly equal in numbers. All 
reside in the same college building; sit togeth- 
erin the classes, in the general study-hall, and 
at the table; are together freely in the halls 
and parlors, and upon certain portions of the 
grounds between recitation hours and on hol- 
idays; of course, under the bare and conscien- 
tious oversight of a large body of resident in- 
structors and professors of both sexes. Of the 
result thus far (and we have been established 
three years) I willsay in a word that the 
effect upon character, manners and scholar- 
ship has been such as to satisfy the highest 
hopes of the advocates of the system, and si- 
lence the caviling and objections of those who, 
upon theoretical grounds, predicted our early 
failure. The few who still coubt are invariably 
those whose minds were fully made up from 
the beginning, and who have always kept aloof 
from us, and never witnessed the practical 
working of our system for themselves,—Inde- 


pendent. 





THE YOUNG WOMENS’ STIAN ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


The Christian Union calls attention to a 
branch of Christian work which is less widely 
known than it should be--the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the city of New York. 
It occupies a field of work parallel to that of 
the Y. M. C. A., but extending farther. It 
provides a free library; a reception-room and 
parlors always open; a Sunday Bible-class; 
social meetings on Monday and Friday even- 
ings, with music, reading or other entertain- 
ment, as well as friendly personal intercourse. 
Through its officers and committee it offers 
counsel, practical Christian sympathy, and as- 
sistance in finding employment and suitable 
residence. Therc is a world of good to be done 
in these ways; and we hope the Association 
will find its labors multiplying a hundred fold 
on its hands. Weare glad to learn that it’ 
succeeds in reaching just the class who need 
such assistance—respectable and industrious 
women, farmers’ daughters coming to the city, 
ladies inreduced circumstances; the class of 
those whose self-respect and situation alike 
put them out of the range of “‘charity” in its 
technical sense, but who greatly need the true 
Christian charity of sympathy and sisterly 
help. 

Ladies who are strangers in the great city 
who need advice or help as to finding a resi- 
dence or finding work, or who simply desire 
the band of Christian friendship, will be cor- 





dially welcomed at the rooms of the Associa- 








tion, 64 Irving Place. Any who are disposed 
to contribute to such a work can send their 
donations to the same place. 

The Employment Committee undertakes to 
find situations for applicants—as teachers in 
schools or families, as governesses, housekeep- 
ers, copyists, saleswomen, etc.; and also— 
though less is attempted in this direction—as 
seamstresses and nurses, Situations in the 
last two capacities are very easily provided; 
but for the higher kinds of service, the Com- 
mittee have more applications from thoge 
wanting employment than they can easily 
meet. We call the attention of those desiring 
to engage ladies for such positions to this op- 
portunity. The Committee makes no charge 
for its services, to either party; and it is care- 
ful to give no recommendations for which it 
has not good authority. The entire enterprise 
deserves hearty encouragement and co-opera- 
tion of every friend of woman. 








SAN JOSE (CAL.) WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The San Jose Association was organized 
over three years ago, and now numbers about 
two hundred members, some of them the most 
intelligent business men in the place, and 
many of the ladies are educated and refi.ed 
happy wives aud mothers. They have taste- 
fully fitted up a pleasant reading-room for la- 
dies, with music, books and papers, free at all 
times to those who wish to drop in and rest in 
body and mind. The lady members and all 
others who will, meet here at stated periods, 
for mutual benefit, and many subjects 
are discussed that would be quite as interest- 
ing to the public, as some heavier questions 
that are often raised by a club. They profit 
by each other’s experiences in the best meth- 
ods of house-keeping, devise and adopt sensi- 
ble plans to lighten domestic labor, so that 
women can have some time for mental culture 
and social intercourse, from which many are 
now debarred by the constant occupation of 
sixteen hours a day. While coarse-minded 
men and small-minded women have bestowed 
almost every kind of odious epithets upon 
them, they deserve the highest credit for being 
the first in this place to provide a room where 
women could devote a few spare moments to 
intellectual improvement. Their reward for 
their perseverance in demanding their rights, 
is sure to come, for the opposers of Woman’s 
enfranchisement will ultimately be obliged to 
yield to the inevitable. 


ee 


THE LABOR QUESTION IN 1633.. 


We are indebted to the New York ation 
for the following quaint and graphic piece of 
Massachusetts history. What would the Cris- 
pins and Trades-Unions think of such meas- 
ures as are here described ? 

In 1633, when Boston was three years old, 
the General Court of Massachusetts was called 
on to deal with the “labor question.” The 
scarcity of workmen, Governor Winthrop tells 
us, “had caused them to raise their wages to 
an excessive rate, sO aS a carpenter would 
have three shillings a day; .... and according- 
ly those who had commodities to sell advanc- 
ed their prices, ... . 80 as it grew to a general 
complaint.” ‘The evils which were springing, 
ete., were: (1.) Many spent much time idly, 
because they could get as much in four days 
as would keep them a week. (2.) They spent 
much in tobacco and strong waters, ete., 
which was a great waste to the common- 
wealth.” The court taking notice of these 
“and some further evils,” devised in its wis- 
dom a remedy, which, if not thoroughly effect- 
ual, answered its purpose as well as some 
modern prescriptions for adjusting by legisla- 
tion the relations between capital and labor. 
The conditions of the problem seemed, to 
Governor Winthrop and the magistrates, to be 
plain enough. The workingman must be pro- 
tected against himself. He was growing poor 
by being overpaid. Because his wages were 
too high, he worked only two-thirds of his 
time, and for the rest of the week he was 
spendirg money instead of earning. By spend- 
ing, he was raising the prices of all commodi- 
ties, and so was compelled to pay more than 
he ought, not merely for his ‘tobacco and 
strong waters,” but for necessaries of life. 
The General Court interposed for his relief and 
the good of the State, by lowering his wages 
and compelling him to work six days in the 
week. They ordered that master carpenters, 
masons, etc,, should not take more than two 
shillings (or fourteen pence, with board) per 
day, and that they should “work the whole day, 
allowing convenient time for food and rest.’’ 
The wages of inferior workmen should be 
fixed by the constable and town committees. 
Every person was forbidden to‘‘spend his time 
idly or unprofitably,” and offenders in this 
wise—especially “unprofitable fowlers and to- 
bacco-takers”—were to be looked after and 
brought to due punishment. And to the end 
that “honest and conscionable workmen should 
not be wronged or discouraged by excessive 
prices” of necessary commodities, the court 
decreed that no goods should be sold in the 
colony for more than fourpence on the shilling 
advance on the price at which the same de- 
scription of goods ‘‘might be bought, for ready 
money in England”’ What more could a 
General Court do for “labor reform?’ And 
yet, four years afterwards, the law-makers 
were obliged to listen to “direct complaints 
made concerning oppression in wages, in prices 
of commodities, in smith’s work,’’ and so 
forth, “to the great dishonor of God, the scan- 
dal of the Gospel, and the grief of divers of 
God’s people both here and in the land of our 
nativity.” 

Miss Edmonia Lewis is very busy at her 
studioin Rome. She isengaged upon a statue 
of Abraham Lincoln for the Central Park at 
New York, one of John Brown for the Union 
Leagye Club, and one of Longfellow for Yale 


College. 





BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the Woman's JourNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 87, 39, & 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table, 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho- 
tels. 

Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STRFET, NEW YORK. 
Oct 12 tf 


LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee, without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

pains four years that our firm has been established 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
Sreat numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have lib- 
erty to refer. We claim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatness 
and «iurability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der al! circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no ion to lain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(Over BuTTERICK’s PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


NINE OUT OF TEN 
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Admit that the BEE-HIVE can and do sell Hats and 
Gloves at Very Low Prices. 


132 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oct. 12. 8m 





LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 


Executed in the finest style of theart. Orders by 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50. 


E. 8S. BARTLETT; Futes House, Boston. 


may learn something greatly to their 
AGENTS advantage, and obtatn specimens and 
full particulars free, by addressing 





WOOD'S LITERARY AND ART AGENCY, 
Nov. 23. at Newburgh, N. Y. 


R. E. APTHORP. 


REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for Firat Class City Mort. 





gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5 a ly _ Aug 5 


MARSTON HOUSE, - 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 

(a Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 


ha to accommodate their customers with clean, 
wall furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 





A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 


DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES, AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 


CURLED HAIR. 


Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 

Constantly on hand, or made to order. 
Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
(a FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
STEAM KILN. 

Sept 28 3m 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON. 
Largest Music School in the World. 


Pupils of this Conservatory enjoy 


The Instructions of the most Eminent Masters ; 

The greatest number of Collateral (free) advantages ; 

The lowest rates of tuition; 

Unequalled facilities for procuring situations when 

qualified. 

Winter term opens Nov. 2th. Circulars, giving 
full particulars, mailed free to any address. 


E. TOURJEE, Director. 
Nov. 16, 3t 


NOTICE. 


A few of the colored ladies of the West End have 
recently organized an association to assist in the care 
of destitute sick women and children, and board at 
moderate prices the children of working women. 

Rebecca Crumpler, M. D., Mrs. Rachel Smith, Mrs, 
George L. Ruffin, Pres. Apply to Dr. R. Crumpler, 
No. 20 Garden Street, Boston. 2m Sept 28 











Any one sending us the address of six 

E 2oreight young persons of different t- 

offices, who they think would like to get up a club for 

a beautiful young folks’ paper, will receive FREE for 

ONE YEAR the best, prettiest, and most charming 
paper for the young published. Address 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ GEM, 


SHARON CENTER, O. 
Nor. 30. at 


Oliver Ditson & Co. Announce 


That they were, happily, untouched by the recent 
GREAT FIRE, and are busy, as usual, in attending 
to their extensive orders. 

They now cal) attention, also, to their 


Standard Collections 


Vocal and Instrumental Music, 


The whole set is one of the most valuable Musical 
Libraries that could be devised, as each contains from 
200 to 260 of the most popular music of the le 

Price of each book, in Boards, $2.50; Cloth. : 
ren Om, ger fiecsoute, new ee 1 be 

retail, for t leces sepa: , about 2 
—— phy Cocke, including ihe vew and favor: 
te Gems of Strauss, (how having as sale) 
may be had for $82 60. oo 


Masical Treasure, Vocal and Instrumental. 
VOOAL ONLY. 


Silver Cord, Wreath of Gems, 
Gems of German § » Gems of Scottish 
Seung, Gems of Sa Seng, Shewer of 

Pearls, Duets, Operatic Pearls, 


INSTRUMENTAL, 


Home Circle, Vol. I. Pianist’s Album, 
Home Circle, Vol, Il, Piane-Forte Gems. 


Any of the above books malled, post-paid, for the re- 
tail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Besten. 
C.H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
Nov. 2. tf 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT 8T., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases o7 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. ll. 


SPECIAL. 


“Those who are about buying crockery, china, and 
glass-ware, will do well to call at Guy & Brothere.”— 
Universalist. , 

“A thoroughly RELIABLE firm.””—Christian Era. 

“A splendid stock of crockery and house-farnish- 
ing goods, at most reasonable prices.’’— Boston Post. 


Special Prices. 


In order to introduce our store to the notice of the 
public, we shall for the next few weeks offer our en- 
tire stock at special prices. 

Tea, Breakfast, and Dinner Sets, of 180 pieces, war- 
ranted best quality, $25.” ‘This set is well adapted for 
those about to commence housekerping. 

Decorated Chamber Sets, from $5 to $25. 

Gold Band French China Tea Sets, $12. 

Goblets from 75 cents to $20 per dozen. 

Tumblers from 50 cents to $5 per dozen. 

Lamps in great variety. Genuine German Ste- 
dent, $4.75. 

Table Mats from 67 cents to $2.25 per set. 

Knife Boxes from 25 cents to $2.25 each. 

Woodenware, both plain and fancy. 

Children’s Tea Waiters, 95 cents 

Crumb-pan and Brurh, 9 cents. 

Fancy and Plain Tin Ware. 

Tabié Cutlery from $1 per set to $15 doz. 

Silver-plated Goods, be-t quality, at low prices, 

Vases and Fancy Goods, and hundreds of other 
ticles at prices that people like. 


N. B. We are pleased to have people call and see 
our Store. Our trade is mostly wholesale, but we 
have no objection to selling at retail, and when we 
do, we can make our prices as low as any house ia 
this country. 

Horse cars from all the depots pass within a few 
steps of our store. 

Letters of inquiry answered with pleasure. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 & 35 BEDFORD ST. 
Nov. 9. lnm 


Buy the Best! 


ee If you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
in CLorHes WRINGERS, buy the IMpRovED 


UNIVERSAL. 





OP. 











It has Rubber between the Wooden Socing. 
New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every 


curve. 
A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothes 
Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in 
‘og Wheels t io w ou gear 
ing large articles. —_ 


: IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Public. 
The Improved Unrversat is recommended as su 
Amerian 


pel nig ae A 

and agricul Sa cicat el over the county. 

“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’l Agent, 


No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 
A Wringers of all kinds repaired. 
t 19 ly 





E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 


CONVEYANCERS, 


Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reem 23), Besten. 
Examination of Titles of Rea) Estate ir all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate, 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
oe G. STEVENS. Mary oS 
an. 21. . 4 


— SS 


$5 $20 per day! Agents wanted! All classe 
to of working people, of either sex 
young or old, make more money at work for us im 


their spare moments, or all the time, than at ange 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson 





Co , Portland, Me, 
Sept. 3. lyr. 
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Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, December 7, 1872. 


Eck subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
soription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 
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Premiums. 
For Ons new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, o> the Rescue;” price 


62.50. 
For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 
For Tw new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
few chromo, “Boyhoodof Lincoln,’”’ worth $15.00. 


‘ New Premium. 
For 12 New Subscribers we will give the “Univer 
sal’’ Clothes Wringer, warranted the best. 


Take Notice. 

After Oct. ist, the office of the Woman's JOURNAL 
will be closed, on Saturday afternoons, at 2 o’clock, 
P.M. : 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 


14. THe REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THB CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS Of USEFUL- 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 

MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 

ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 

8. RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 
PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
OLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 
Box. 























DEATH OF HORACE GREELEY. 


The political drama of 1872 has culminated 
in a tragedy equally sad and unexpected. Mr. 
Greeley has fallen a victim to a combination 
of calamities too heavy for human nature to 
sustain. 

Few of the readers of the WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL can realize the under-current of sadness 
with which some of its editors have felt con- 
strained to help array the Woman Suffrage 
element of the country as a unit against the 
editor of the N. Y. Tribune as a candidate for 
the Presidency. It was not that we loved Mr. 
Greeley less, but Woman Suffrage more. For 
many years we have been honored with the 
warm personal intimacy and friendship of this 
kind-hearted, pure-minded, large-souled, self- 
made man. Year after year, he has broken 
away from his many cares and engagements, 
to spend a cosy evening at our quiet New Jersey 
cottage, and to give us friendly advice about 
farm and orchard. Since 1849, he stood by 
Luey Stone and Antoinette L. Brown, with 
generous and chivalrous aid, when few other 
journalists in America dared espouse their 
cause. At the time of the World’s Temper- 
ance Convention, Mr. Greeley denounced the 
clerical rowdies, who undertook to gag and si- 
lence the voiceof Woman. In the early stages 
of the Woman’s Rights Movement, he was 
counted among our friends, and it was not 
until 1867 that we were forced to regard Lim 
as an enemy of Woman’s Enfranchisement. 
Nor did he ever permit his subordinates to 
assail these ladies,or others whom he thor- 
oughly knew and esteemed. 

Strange to say, some of Mr. Greeley’s noblest 
qualities helped to make him inconsistent on 
the Woman Question. He detested, as they de~ 
serve to be detested, the loosejand immoral, the- 
ories which would impair the sanctity and per- 
manence of marriage. Devoted to his wife 
and children, he judged other men by himself 
and forgot that a heroic, unselfish love like his 
own is not enjoyed by every wife, that a faith- 
ful, trustworthy wife like his own is not vouch- 
safed to every husband. Immersed in party 
politics, yet keenly realizing their baseness in 
the most corrupt city in America, he naturally 
recoiled at the idea of Woman’s participancy 
in such scenes, forgetting that politics, in the 
long run, reflect the characteristics of the in- 
dividuals who vote, and give expression not 
only to the vices and follies of a constituency, 
but to the virtues and common sense as well. 

Had Mr. Greeley been wiser or less wise, 
completely disinterested, or entirely selfish, 
animated solely by principle, or wholly by ex- 
pedieucy, he would probably have believed in 
Woman Suffrage. Had he lived anywhere but 
in ‘New York, or. been surrounded by people 
and circumstances less irritating and excep- 
tional, he-might have been the champion of 
Woman’s cause and possibly the President of 
the United States. Asit was, possessed of a 
genuine respect for Woman, of a personal pur- 


of a deep sympathy for Woman in all her do- 
mestic cares and trials, and in her industrial 
disabilities—he was nevertheless betrayed into 
an antagonism to a movement which if he had 
lived, he would surely have learned to appre- 
ciate. 
I shall never forget one gloomy winter eve- 
ning, some sixteen yearsago, when detained 
at an Illinois way-station by a failure of trains 
to connect, Mr. Greeley andI withdrew from 
the noise and swoke of a crowded bar-room, 
and paced the platform together till midnight in 
conversation. Mr. Greeley told me much 
about his early struggles, his domestic sorrows, 
the loss of many children, the illness of one of 
them, and the sufferings of his wife. The 
glimpse I had into his heroic, aspiring, unsel- 
fish soul filled me with such love of the man, 
such sympathy in the silent pain which 
amounted almost to despair, that ever since I 
have cherished Horace Greeley in my heart as 
one of the noblest, most generous and humane 
of men. 
The last chapter of his life was eeeentric and 
unwise, but not, from his standpoint, crim- 
inal. The mistaken friends who persuaded him 
to leave the party he loved, to lead the party 
he hated, have killed his body, but they failed 
to stain his soul. If he went dowa into 
the political Hades, it was in the genuine faith 
and expectation that he would lead sinners 
into a new life and enable the nation to take 
a new departure. In this childlike faith the 
people did not share; hence his defeat. But 
no merely personal or selfish ambition swayed 
him, I am sure. Peace be to his ashes! 
“Blessed are the pure im heart for they shall 
see God.” H. B. B. 


WORK FOR SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES. 


Ifevery local Woman Suffrage society would 
seriously undertake the work of enlightening 
its own immediate community on this ques- 
tion, it would very soon be settled. 

The principle is so clear, the claim so just, 
the demand so reasonable, and the growth of 
public sentiment already so large in its favor, 
that vigorous work now, would go far to ac- 
complish the final result. To this end, our 
valuable series of tracts, which cost only two 
dollars a hundred, should be put in every fam- 
ily. Asthe young church members are enlisted 
to distribute religious tracts,so should our mem- 
bers, old and young, make it a religious duty to 
carry this new application of the golden rule to 
every house. All that is needed is light and 
knowledge, and our cause isestablished. Cir- 
culate the tracts. 

Another and more effective inotrumentality 
is the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, which every week 
reminds its readers that the women of the 
country are all held subject to laws which they 
have no voice in making; that justice, honor, 
and our theory of government alike demand 
equal political and civil rights for Woman. 
Will not suffrage societies subscribe for cop- 
ies of this JoURNAL in large numbers, and 
send them to influential persons, who only 
need to know the truth to accept it? In no 
way can so valuable service be rendered. 

Do not then, dear friends, read this article 
and pass it over, but as socn as possible under- 
take this great work, with the energy and con- 
secration, which its magnitude and utter need 
require. It lies all ready at your hand, and can 
be done by any one who will. Order the tracts 
at once. Make up the largest sum you can 
command, by your own contribution, and by 
what you can persuade from the abundance of 
the rich, and the mite which the poor will 
cheerfully give. Send the money at once to 
this office, with the list of names to which you 
would have the WomAN’s JOURNAL sent. 
We wiil promptly fill every order, and before 
the new year, if each one of you will do her 
duty, we shall have set in motion influences 
which will put our cause a whole age on. 

The times were never so favorable as now. 
On all sides there is a kinder feeling towards 
our movement. The largest political party is 
on our side. Our principle will be its rallying 
cry in the next canvass. It is already mak- 
ing its first notes of preparation. The Port- 
land Press, a leading Republican paper in 
Maine, was the first to lead off on the right 
side, To-day, we publish a significant edito- 
rial, “One step more,’’ from the Terre Haute 
Weeklg Express, and another from the Ver- 
mont Freeman. These are signs of the com- 


ing help. 
e must not then, fail,on our part, if we 


would secure this last, grandest step in civili- 
zation. Do not delay then, but commence at 
once to supply sources of information to all 
who need it in your neighborhood. Is it not 
the duty and the privilege, of every one who 
reads this article? L. 8. 





—<—= —— 


In the year 1870, the world was somewhat 
startled by the fact that in the Constitutional 
Convention, held that year in Vermont, but 
one vote was cast for the enfranchisement of 
woman; and no one wonders that the friends 
of that movement, exclaimed, ‘‘Can any good 
come out of — Vermont?” 

Yesterday, the first biennial session of the 
Legislature closed its session of fifty-seven days. 
A bill has been pending in each House, giving 
female tax-payers a right to vote in all school 
district meetings. It was advocated by Mr. 


House, in an able and learned speech, and re 
ceived (64) sixty-four votes to (103) one hun- 
dred and three. . 

Is not that doing well for such a staid old 
State as Vermont, and one where the ene- 
mies of equal suffrage supposed, two years 
since, that the measure was indefinitely post- 
poned? But this is not all. The measure 
was introduced in the Senate, composed of 
thirty members, who are supposed to be the 
balance-wheel of the General Assembly. It 
was warmly discussed by several Senators, and 
the vote taken, when there were three mem- 
bers absent, and resulted in yeas (13) thirteen, 
nays (14) fourteen. Had the Senate been full, 
the vote would have resulted, yeas 14, nays 16. 
A change of one of the no votes would have 
carried the measure, as the Lieut.-Governor, 
whe presides in the Senate, would have given 
the casting vote in its favor. 

The supporters of the measure included 
some of the ablest members in the Senate; 
among them, the Chairmen of the very im- 
portant Committees on Finance, Claims, Edu- 
cation, Agriculture, Manufactures, Railroads, 


and Printing. The list is as follows. 
YEAS, 

Mr. BIGELow, of Burlington, one of the 
leading editors in the State. 

Mr. BUTTERFIELD, of Grafton, one of the 
most experienced Legislators in the State. 

Mr. CARPENTER, of Northfield, who is 
known to be right on all questions that con- 
cern humanity. 

Mr. Cotton, of Irasburgh, now serving his 
second term in the Senate. 

Mr. Estey, of Brattleboro, the manufactur- 
er of the celebrated cot organ. 

Mr. Hoveurton, of North Bennington, a 
leading banker and business man, who has 
just been elected one of the Directors of our 
State Prison. 

Mr. K1n@G, of North Montpelier, farmer. 

Mr. LAMs, of Royalton, the oldest member 
in the Senate, a lawyer. 

Mr. Mason, of Richmond, a man who would 
be described bya yankee as “chuck full of 
honesty and common sense.”’ 

Mr. Rogers, of Wheelock, and 

Mr. St1LEs, of Montgomery, both farmers, 
-_ as near like Mr. Mason as two peas are 

e. 

Mr. REYNOLDS, of Alburgh Springs, one of 
the absentees, but in favor of the bill, a promi- 
nent merchant. 

Mr. PowErs, one of the ablest lawyers in 
the State, and, _) 

Mr. SPRAGUE, of Brandon, a leading bank- 
er and manufacturer, the head and principal 
owner of the Brandon Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, that manufactures the Howe Scale that 
a fair to outstrip the celebrated Fairbank’s 

ale. 


This comprises the fourteen Senators in fa- 
vor of the measure. Following the defeat of 
the above mentioned bill, came up a measure 
granting to females the same right to vote as 
males have, in all elections everywhere in the 
State. It received the support of all who vot- 
ed for the school measure save two, Mr. Mason 
and Mr. Rogers, who prefer to see the first 
tried as an experiment in the school meetings. 
You thus perceive that twelve out of our thir- 
ty (30) grave and reverend senators are real 
out-and-out equal suffrage men. Verily the 
world moves! Another year, 1874, we hope 
will carry off the measure. Meanwhile, we 


ony, 
HREE CHEERS FOR OLD VERMONT, and 
GLORY ENOUGH FOR ONE DAY. 


Burlington, Vt. St. ANDREW. 
Hon. C. W. WILLARD, editor of the Ver- 
mont Freeman, publishes the following edito- 


rial, entitled 
WomAN SUFFRAGE. 


It will be seen by the legislative proceedings 
of last week, that the Senate came to a tolera- 
bly square vote twice on propositions for lim- 
ited Woman Suffrage. The first bill, we be- 
lieve, provided that women who were tax- pay- 
ers might vote in town, municipal, and school 
meetings,—that is, in meetings where a prop- 
erty qualification is required of voters. The 
last vote was upon a bill allowing women, who 
were tax-payers, to vote in school meetings. 
The votes showed that fourteen of the thirty 
members of the Senate were in favor of some 
such measure; and a change of one vote in its 
faver would have secured its passage in the 
Senate, as it was reasonably sure of the casting 
vote of the President. 

The friends of Woman Suffrage have much 
reason to take courage at this,on the whole, 
very favorable vote. Those who favored the 
measure, to say the least, are the equals in in- 
telligence and thoughtful cousideration of pub- 
lic questions, of any in the Senate. Of course 
it is difficult to see how any one can refuse to 
allow women an equal voice with men in all 
questions relating to education; but when 
prejudice and immemorial usage are arrayed 
against any reform, reason and sound logic 
must fight their way to victory inch by inch, 
and slowly at the best. The platform of the 
National Republican Convention recognized 
Woman’s claim to the ballot as a demand en- 
titled to respectful consideration. Mrs. Liver- 
more and other women have, throughout the 
campaign just closed, spoken often and to 
universal acceptance before public audiences 
in favor of the principles and the candidates of 
the Republican party. Is not the woman who 
is competent to advise others how to vote, 
competent to express her own choice by a 
vote? And is not the party that accepts her 
as a teacher and a speaker estopped (as the 
lawyers say) from claiming that she, either 
from sex or lack of ability, is unfitted to vote? 
Equal rights for women cannot be long post- 
poned when the ruling class are obliged to 
summon her as a helper ahd an instructor 
upon the bustings in the sharp contentions of 
political campaigns. 

We regard the argument, however, as prac- 
tically closed, and now the reform will only 
have to wait uutil the prejudices which are in- 
vincible against the logic of Justice and Equal 
Rights, shall yield to the growing light of ad- 
vancing civilization ; and this is the condition 
of success in every advance against the rulers 
in any domain, whether of religion, or govern- 


LET IT BE DONE. 


A few days ago, I saw in a morning paper 
a statement to the effect that warrants had 
been issued for the arrest of Miss Anthony 
and her fourteen bold followers, who, undis- 
mayed, had marched up to the polls in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., on the 5th of November, and de- 
posited their ballots for Presidential electors. 
The report may not be true, but I sincerely 
hope that it is. : 

Oh, ye manly officials! arrest these pioneers 
of universal liberty and equality, bring them 
before the so-called bar of justice, aye! impris- 
on them, if ye will, as perhaps the law of the 
State, interpreted by the lords of your small 
part of creation, may allow you to do. The 
Woman Suffragists of the State, the nation, 
and the world, will rise up and bless you. 

What was it that kindled the flames of liber- 
ty in old Boston, the birthplace of American 
freedom? The tyrannical deeds of British 
rulers, goading the people to rebellion! What 
was it that caused the bells of Philadelphia to 
peal forth the glad tidings of our country’s in- 
dependence? The continued acts of oppres- 
sion which aroused at last, not only the patri- 
ots of Massachusetts, but the people of the 
whole country, from the rugged hills of New 
Hampshire and Vermont to the sunny vales 
of the Carolinas, 

What ever made the blood of the free North 
boil with fiercer indignation than the passage 
of that odious, execrable, and infernal Fugi- 
tive Slave Law? What, in any age of the 
world, has been more instrumental in advanc- 
ing the eternal principles of truth, liberty, and 
justice, than the deeds of darkness, cruelty, 
and wrong, which have immediately preceded 
the great upheavals of the past ? 

In the light of these records, what could be 
more beneficial to the cause of universal free- 
dom and equality, than the arrest, trial, and 
imprisonment of a few noble women, because 
they have dared to exercise their God-given 
rights ? 

They say that women have no desire to vote. 
Ask the registrars and selectmen of Boston, 
Springfield, Hartford, New Haven, Norwalk, 
and many other cities. With countenances 
sad and wo-begone by reason of abundant ex- 
perience, they will be willing to stake their 
official lives on the falsehood of the assertion. 
Whether the fifteen strong-minded, unterri- 
fied, and resolute women of Rochester be ar- 
rested or not, the record of their triumph will 
descend to posterity, and the enfranchised 
women of the future will chant in unison with 
the children of Great Britain, 


“Remember, remember, 
The fifth of November !’’ 


M. S. WILson. 





ADVANCED VIEWS. 


The following remarkable declaration ap- 
peared Novy. 14th, in the editorial “notes and 
comments” of that periodical facetiously des- 
ignated as the Advance. The italics are ours: 


From the first proclamation of the “Wo- 
man’s Rights’’ doctrines, we have foreseen and 
foretold their ultimate result in “free-love.” 
The claims of total independence, made for 
woman, the attempt to deny and ridicule the 
subordination of the wife to the husband, the 
irreverent treatment of Scriptural doctrine on 
the subject, the rejection, also, and naturally, 
of the New Testament limitation of divorce, 
these and other indications certified us that 
some of the professed reformers meant immor- 
ality in the end, and that others, at present 
pure, were steadily drifting towards it. 


Having read the above carefully, several 
times, I can make nothing less of it than this: 
“Woman, if released from subordination to 
man, and allowed to act upon her own respon- 
sibility, would inevitably drift into immorali- 
ty. Nothing but the coercion of man keeps 
her pure. Choose between subordination to 
man with virtue, and equality, accompanied 
by sin and degradation. Ifit does not mean 
this, it has no meaning, 

Only two “indications” of a tendency to 
“immorality” are named: first and most em- 
phatically, the attempt of a class of women to 
throw off the yoke of subordination to man; 
second, “and naturally,’ “the rejection” of 
the “New Testament limitation of divorce.’’ 
With regard to this last “indication,” it not 
only does not follow as a corollary from the 
preceding proposition, but is totally irrelevant. 
The editor of the Advance cannot be ignorant 
of the fact that only a very smal) fraction of 
the Woman Suffragists, advocate loose theories 
of divorce, whereas a large proportion of those 
advocates are either indifferent or opposed to 
the enfranchisement of Woman. This may 
readily be proved from the fact that numerous 
State Legislatures, which have refused to con- 
sider favorably the claims of woman to a voice 
in the Government, have, nevertheless, passed 
laws very materially weakening the marriage 
tie. This, let the editor of the Advance bear 
in mind, is masculine legislation! This is the 
direction in which men who claim “total in- 
dependence,’’ and “deny and ridicule the sub- 
ordination” of the husband to the wife are 
drifting! 

The divorce “‘indication,’’ then, is a nullity, 
and we are thrown back upon the main pro- 
position, Those women who claim “total in- 
dependence,’’ and who reject the idea of the 
subordination of the wife to the husband, eith- 
er mean immorality, or are ignorantly, but 
surely drifting towards it. In other words, 











ity of heart and life both rare and beautiful, 


Butterfield, ore of the leading members of the 


ment, or science. 





—— 
us in the path of reetitude; and 
ians—heaven help us ae ow 

Woman has no moral strength ; woman has 
no spiritual nature; woman has no refinement, 
no modesty, no virtue that can stand alone. 
Is she gentle, pure, lovely, religious, reveren. 
tial? It is because she is under the Control of 
man. If released from this control, she Would 
become bold, hardened, reckless, dissolute, 
everything that is vile and wicked, 

And this is the honest belief of the editor of 
the Advance! Where, oh, where, are 
delicious little morsels of compliment Which 
he has been throwing us all along? How 
many weeks since was it that he discoursed % 
touchingly upon our beautiful influence 
the sterner sex, our superior spicitual 
tions, our deeper moral convictions, our more 
fervent religious nature, our wonderful 
city for love, self-sacrifice and devotion ? 

And now I bethink me of an editorial in this 
same Advance, a year or two go, possibly lon. 
ger, in which a higher standard of morality for 
woman than man was justified on the ground 
that she was naturally purer, and therefore 
a more was, and ought to be, expected of 

er 

“Subordination,” then, has already had jt, 
perfect work with woman, it seems, It js no 
longer needed in hercase. And since it brings 
forth such fruit, it would be cruel not to ex 
tendits benefits to man. Let him take his 
turn, and pass under the yoke of woman for 
the next six thousand years, by which time he 
will, perhaps, have reached her standard!’ 

But seriously, O, brother of the Advanee, js 
it not time to have done with this boyish 
bravado about “subordination” ? Men are not 
angels of light sent to guide women into all 
goodness and purity. We are fallable mortals 
all, and ne:ther sex is capable of being intrust. 
ed with the guardianship of the other. If the 
Lord had sent into the world a class of beings 
vastly our superiors, both mentally and mor- 
ally, it might have been clear that he meant 
us to be governed by them. But since he did 
not, it is very evident that he intended us to 
govern ourselves. LAVINA GOODELL. 





LETTERS TO THE ANNUAL MEETING, 


Mrs. Lucy Stone, President American Woman 

Suffrage Association. 

DEAR FRIEND:—I am very sorry that a 
previous engagement to another convention 
will prevent me from attending our annual 
meeting at St. Louis. 

I trust that you will have a pleasant and 
useful Convention; and that the Association 
will persist in urging the demand for Suffrage 
as the paramount thing. 

In a Republican government, the right of 
Suffrage is the symbol and the antee of 
all other equal rights. Equal education and 
equal laws will follow it, or accompany the ag- 
itation which leads to it; and the equality of 
husband and wife will make home more hap- 
py, and wedded love more permanent. 

Very truly yours, 
TuHos. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. , 
Newport, R. I., Nov. 18, 1872. 


LETTER FROM IOWA. 
Though I may not be with you in conven- 
tion, yet in behalf of the Woman Suffragists 
of Iowa I send you greeting. Never since 
woman first put forth her declaration of inde 
pendence, and claimed to be recognized as 4 
citizen of this Republic, have the friends of the 
movement had as much cause for congratula- 
tion as at this time. Never has woman en- 
joyed such opportunities of education and 
employment as now, and never has her labor, 
whether of head or hand, been as well appre- 
ciated, and as well rewarded. 
Never before have our claims been so far 
recognized by any political party, and never 
before has woman’s help been asked or accept- 
ed in carrying forward a great political cam- 
paign. The past few months have fully dem- 
onstrated that a disfranchised class—also called 
weaker sex—may, when their powers are 
brought into action, exert a great influence— 
may work with telling Sage sa the masses, 
when enlisted on the side of right and truth. 
We have cause for joy and thankfulness in 
the success of the great Republican party,— 
the party of progress and reform—the party 
that has given freedom to millions of slaves. 
And especially do we rejoice that those whe 
stand at the head of our Government, are 
avowed friends and champions of the equal 
rights of all, irrespective of sex or condition. 
All this gives assurance that the march of our 
cause is onward; that men will henceforth 
recognize our claims, and better understan 
the principles upon which they are based. Let 
us thank God and take courage, and go forward 
in the hope, that the sun which rises on 
centennial anniversary of our nation’s birthday 
may shine on a people wholly free; that it 
enfranchised women may join in that gram 
celebration as free citizens of the Republic. 
That the deliberations of your Convention 
may tend to that end, and that they may be 
characterized, as I doubt not they will, by 
earnest purpose, ® quiet dignity, and harmonr 
ous action, and that nothing may occur to mat 
its proceedings, is the earnest prayer of 

AMELIA BLOOMER, 

Pres. Iowa State W. S. 5. 
Council Bluffs, Tewa, Nov. 18, 1872. 

LETTER FROM OHIO. a 
If my husband and the family payee 
would only say, yes, I would go to 5t- —- 
to the Convention, but both are inexoraDl” 
You need no more speakers than you nio 
have. Others will be there to represent Ohio. 
Therefore I do not feel so badly about on 4 
away. I would be glad to have my ae 
strengthened and my zeal revived, by frie ‘th 
so full of both. As it is, I cannot be pave 
you, and the disappointment is great to 
I am literally tired out with “hopes oA 
ferred,” and sick of women. They re &— 
apathetic or mulish. There is nosing a 
creation so stubborn and aggravating 


woman who says constantly, “I don’t kno’ 
anything about it and I don’t want to! until 


she won’t, Lucy Stone, though ~ “ polite 





we women need guardians set over us to keep 


you are as hoarse as a raven. — n ‘ 
enough to “respectfully consider” us, but 
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udiced woman—well, I would as soon try 
pe move the pyramids of Egypt. 
I ‘ol. Higginson will be with you, 
Mrs. pbell, Churchill, Howe, &c. Listen 
speech for me, applaud for me and 
for me. I agree with you in everything 
our sublime faith in the pledges of the 
blican party. 
ar rung a gentleman’s door bell 
dees night. “What do you want?” asked 
the gentleman. “IT want to stay here,” an- 
the poor, shivering fellow. “Stay 
there, then,” was the gruff response. 
You and I have rung acertain door bell— 
we have awakened a certain party, and we are 
staying there ! Lovingly, 


MrriaM M. Cote. 
Sidney, Nov. 18, 1872. 


LETTER FROM INDIANA. 

The Legislature. of Indiana meets on the 
sath of November, jn extra session, and will 
be in working order when the American Suf- 

Convention meets in St. Louis. Cannot 
some of you stop here, either going to or re- 
turning from St. Louis, and _—e this Legis- 

? There is no workfng organization 
here at present. The few who managed the 
State Society, have removed from Indianapolis, 
among them Miss Amanda Way. 

Whatever individuals can do, in the way of 

meetings, etc., Mr. McKay and I 
will edly undertake to do. We should be 
to have you stop with us, at least a day 
ortwo. Ifthere is time I hope to hear from 
min regard to the matter, trusting it ma 
as convenient as I knew it would be profi- 
table to address the people here. 
: Martua McKay. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 19, 1872. 
LETTER FROM AUNT FANNY. 

.... You must not expect me to meet you 
in St. Louis. Ill health and other difficulties 
stand in my way. I will keep house instead, 
washing dishes and mixing bread, as a sort of 
domestic movement cure. 

I did not like the a assuming an ap- 

tly partisan attitude in the late Cam- 

, and feel as if we could have done better 
to have stood alone. But time will show. 
Every one must “paddle her own canoe.” I 
Jmow that nothing Woman’s enemies can say 
or do will either postpone or retard the good 
cause. The logic of events is convincing the 
whole Nation, surely and speedily, of the needs 
of Woman. Even base women, with all their 
fascinations, which blind the eyes of their ad- 
mirers, cannot turn aside the arguments that 
are living and acting before the eyes of the 
world in every street, in every city, town and 
village ; convincing all that business talent, and 
financial ability are in the heads of women. 
These will have recognition. The ball set in 
motion twenty-five years ago, is rolling on and 
ring impetus as obstacles are removed. 
though many of those who are so clamo- 
rous to-day as Suffragists, have forgotten the 
women who walked with bloody feet over the 
then unbroken paths now trodden so smooth, 
yet that ball will roll on faster than ever, not- 
withstanding some of them play such fantastic 
tricks before high heaven that old eyes like 
mine weep, if the angels don’t. God bless you! 
Frances D, GaGe. 
LETTER FROM MATILDA FLETCHER. 


I regret my inability to be present at St. 


Louis. My lecture engagements prevent. I 
endeavored to postpone them, but could not. 
.». My object in “taking the stump” this fall 
was not only to vindicate our faithful Presi- 
dent and to help sustain the great Republican 
party (which, with all its faults, is the best the 
country bas or ever has had) ; but I kai anoth- 
er object in view. More than two years ago, 
I determined that, in this Presidential con- 
test, I would take whatever side I deemed to 
be the right one, and would demonstrate to 
our politicians that a woman’s voice may have 
some pewer to affect their destiny. Iam glad 
{o say that the brave Republican party is not 
afraid of a woman, and will add, in justice to 
the opposition, that they have generally given 
me a respectful and gentlemanly reception. I 
will do all I can, in my profession as a lec- 
turer, to aid Woman Suffrage, and remain 
Your friend, MaTILDA FLETCHER. 
LETTER FROM VERMONT. 
...» The friends of Suffrage are too busy in 


watching the bill now pending before the Leg- | 


islature to be able to go to St. Louis. We ex- 
pect to adjourn, one week from next Tuesday, 
#0 that members can reach home to Thanks- 
giving on the 28th inst. Weshall make some 
progress in the cause of Woman’s Rights, even 
ifwe do not carry the measure through suc- 
cessfully. We shall triumph ere long, and ele- 
vate Woman politically with man, as she is so- 
cially equal, yea, higher to-day in the scale of 
Virtue, intelligence and moral worth, than the 
male portion of the race. 

Wishing you health and long life, and that 
some time hence we may see and fear many 
members of your Convention. 

In truth, H. CarPeNnTER. 

Senate Chamber, Montpelier, Nov. 15, 1872. 

MANLY LETTER. 

We are kindly permitted to publish the 
following cordial and encouraging letter from 
Geo. J. Sanger to Mr. Joseph Merrill, of Dan- 
vers, Mass, :-— 

Dear Srr:—Your note is received, and in 
reply I would say that I stand unequivocally 
“pon the National and State Republican 

tforms. 

Ifelected to the House of Representatives, 
Ishould vote for the submission to the people 
ofa proposition to amend the Constitution of 
our State by striking out the word male, and 
thus bringing the matter to a direct vote, to 
the source of all human law—the will of the 
Majority. Yours truly, 

GEORGE J, SANGER. 


ine Joseph Merrill, Danvers, Mass., Nov. 4, 





COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


The Missouri Democrat (Republican) com- 
Ments on the Convention as follows :— 


It is one of the inalienable rights of the fe- 

le mind in pursuit of its rights to be just as 
gical as it pleases, and to utter the most 
stant inconsistencies at all times and sea- 
fous. But we are a little amazed that a wo- 
Fer of Lucy Stone’s good sense should in- 
pr .80 largely in the non sequiturs, as to 
Sum. in proof of the growing favor of Woman 
ed ine” the fact that women are now employ- 
in certain spheres of life—art, science, and 
‘ommerce—from which they were excluded 
years ago. No reasonable man either 
ane or denies the improvement of the con- 
on of Woman as one of the results of ov: 


' later civilization, the tendency of which is to 
give, not only to both sexes, but to all races 
and classes, a more equal chance in life. But 

| al! this has nothing to do with politics, or with 
the question—which is one of expediency and 
not of right—whether Woman ought to rartic- 
ipate in the turmoil of politiea-and whether the 
result of such participation would not be her 
| own degradation, rather than the exaltation of 
politics. 

The St. Louis Republican (Democratic) 
says :— 

The gist of the Woman Suffrage business, 
so far as transacted in St. Louis, is that the 
reformers place the cause in the hands of the 
Republican party, and call upon the leaders 
| masses to make good the promise of the 
Philadelphia Convention, held last June. The 
resolutions, printed in the Report elsewhere, 
are adroitly drawn and will attract general at- 
tention. 


The St. Louis Globe (Republican) gives a 
more cordial notice, and says :— 

The proceedings of the Woman’s Convention, 
ublished in another part of this paper, should 
& read by all who would understand the na- 
ture and progress of the Woman’s Movement. 
A clear idea of both—the nature and the pro- 

ss—is given y the letters of Henry Ward 
outer, Gerrit Smith, Gov. J. A. Campbell, 
Col. Edward Daniels, and Lydia Maria Child, 
with the reports of Mrs. T. W. Hazard, Kate 
N. Doggett, and the address of Julia Ward 
Howe. These documents present in a brief 
compass, the aims, arguments, encouragements 
and sanguine expectations of the friends of 
Woman Suffrage. 
* On the day after the Convention, the fol- 
lowing significant editorial appeared in the 
Missouri. Republican :— 
THE NEXT QUESTION. 


There is no longer any doubt that the question 
of Woman Suffrage is to be the next disturber of 
our political peace. It secured from the Phil- 
adelphia Convention that nominated Presi- 
dent Grant, last June, what it never before 
possessed, the important advantage of a rec- 
ognized national status; and although, during 
the hurly-burly of the canvass, this significant 
fact was nearly lost sight of, it is now brought 
forward under circumstances which show that 
the Female Suffragists are determined to make 
the most of it. The resolution adopted by the 
Philadelphia Convention on this subject is as 
follows :— 

14. The Republican party is mindful of its obliga- 
tions to the loyal women of America for their noble 
devotion to the cause of freedom, and their admission 
to a wider field of usefulness is received with satisfac- 
tion, and the honest demands of any class of citizens 
for additional] rights should be treated with respect- 
ful consideration. 

This is a half-pledge of the Administration par- 
ty to the support of the proposition of Fe- 
male Suffrage; and the proceedings of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, just 
held in this city, proves that the advocates of 
the new idea are preparing to hold that party 
to its promise.” The following preamble and 
resolution adopted by the Suffrage Association 
constitute the center-piece of its proceedings: 

4. Whereas the National Republican platform of 
1872 affirms that the admisson of Woman to wider 
cpneres of usefulnessis viewed with satisfaction, and 
the honest demand of women for additional rights 
shall receive respectful consideration, and whereas 
the Republicans have a large majority in both houses 
of Con s; therefore, 

Resolved that we call upon Congress to enact a law 
establishing Impartial Suffrage for all citizens, irres- 
pective of sex,in the District of Columbia and the 
territories, also to declare women eligible to all offi- 
ces under the government, with equal pay for equal 
work, also to submit a Sixteenth Constitutional 
Amendment prohibiting political distinctions on ac- 
count of sex. 3 

Here is a recitation of the Philadelphia 
pledge, a reminder to the party that made it, 
that it is in a majority in Congrsss, and a for- 
mal call upon it to fulfil its promise. The last 
resolution “rejoices at the recognition of the 
right of Woman in the National Republican 

latform, and at the explicit endorsement of 

Woman Suffrage by the Republican Conven- 
tion of Massachusetts ;” and it further “con- 
gratulates the Republican party upon having 
enlisted the heart and intellect and conscience 
of Woman in its support,” and calls “upon the 
party in its hour of victory to consolidate its 
supremacy by establishing Impartial Suffrage 
for all citizens, irrespective of sex.’ These 
words afford a full view of the tremendous 
change that this long-derided, but now haif- 
triumphant movement involves. ‘Impartial 
Suffrige for all citizens irrespective of sex,’’ is 
a sweeping expression that leaves nothing out ; 
it means the admission of white women and 
black women—6,500,000 of the former and 
400,000 of the latter—to the ballot-box, with 
the further right of being elected to and hold- 
ing office. Hitherto we have contemplated 
this thing as we contemplate the moon—as 
something to be looked at, but too remote and 
inapproachable to ever be encountered. But 
the shout of triumph with which the Associa- 
tion announce the success of the Republican 
party, and the perfect confidence with which 
they call upon that party to redeem its prom- 
ise, warn us that the admission of seven mil- 
lion women to a participation in elections, the 
making of laws and the administration of the 

overnment, is an imminent contingency. 
The Republican party .has half promised to 
grant the demand, and the Republican Party, 
having control of Congress and of thirty State 
Legislatures, is able to make good its pledge. 
It is too late to say that the masses of that 
party are not prepared for the question—that, 
in fact, they are opposed to the sweeping revo- 
lution which it involves. Their Philadelphia 
platform gave it a semi-endorsement, and in 
electing a Republican President and a Repub- 
lican Congress, on that platform, they may be 
considered to have approved every word in 
that platform, including the endorsement of 
Female Suffrage. 
may adopt the proposed Suffrage Amendment 
to the Constitution, and drive it through the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the States, in 
the same manner in which other amendments 
were adopted. The fact that the Republican 
masses were not prepared for negro suilrage 
did not prevent the party leaders from making 
it a legal fact; and a similar unprepared con- 
dition of the country for the present measure 
may have no weight in preventing or retarding 
it. Besides, we are here reminded of the 
habit of ‘he Republican party, of supplying its 
failing —— and securing re-leases of power, 
by en/ranchising new classes of persons, and 
thus attaching them toits fortunes. The Fe- 
male Suffragists hint at this point, when they 
cali upon the dominant party to “consolidate 
its supremacy,’’ by adding seven million wo- 
men to its voting strength; and in view of the 
{custom of that party to make new acquisi- 
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tions of voters by the most ultra and revolu- 
tionary measures, we know not what it may 
not do in the case about to be presented to it. 

What effect the admission of the women of 
the country, quite equal in number to the men, 
may have on our legislation, morals, manners, 
business, society, families and institutions; 
what seven million voting women might un- 
dertake to do, or to undo, are questions we do 
not now attempt to consider; we are only re- 
minding the country that, according to the 
present drift of matters, they are questions 
that may very shortly have tc be seriously con- 
sidered and answered. 


_ see 


BOSTON SCHOGLS. 


In her sermon on the Boston fire, which 
was preached to a very largeaudience in New 
Haven, Conn., Rev. Phebe 4. Hanaford, re- 
ferred to what H. W. Beecherhad said of Bos- 
ton schcols, viz: 


To the sons of her draymer and the sons of 
her emi ts, black and white, the poorest 
and the lowest, to all she opeas the resources 
of hg schools without morey and without 
price. 


To all this testimony of Mr. Beecher those 
who know Boston will add ahearty “Amen !’’ 
Andin relation to what he ays of her grand 
public schools I am reminded of what I saw 
with my own eyes, two weels ago last Friday 
morning. As I passed up 3eacon street, on 
my way tothe office of the WomAan’s Jour- 
NAL, where those noble wonen Lucy Stone, 
Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, and 
others like them, are often t+ be met, I saw, 
beside the door of the Tremoit House Café, a 
large number of boys, girls md women with 
baskets, apparently waiting fir a benefaction 
in the shape of cooked food. When I came 
out of the office shortly after,and passed down 
into Tremont street, through the narrow pas- 
sage-way,near the old Granary burying ground, 
where lie the remains of Dr. Franklin’s pa. 
rents, I encountered one of tle waiting women 
with her large basket. Her pleasant face en- 
couraged me to speak to ha, and I learned 
that she was Irish, had a usband dying of 
consumption, and four childen, two of whom 
were in the Boston High School for girls. 
With a mother’s commendaile desire for the 
welfare of her children, sk was gathering 
food for the fantily, and exprissed herself will- 
ing to work, in any honest vay, in order that 
her children might have an ducation. 

Here, then, is evidence tha Boston provides 
even the children of her beggrs—if it be prop- 
er to call one thus fed by ciarity a beggar— 
with ample school privilejes, and is thus 
worthy of our praise. New Haven may have 
its parallel, but that does notdetract from the 
credit of Boston. The comnon school system 
is the glory of our land, anc Massachusetts, 
with her admirable State Bowd of Education, 
having had Horace Mann ard Barnas Sears 
in other days upon it—has given an impetus 
to that good cause which we cannot fail to ap- 
prehend and ought to acknoyledge. H, 


ONE STEP MOLE. 


For fifty years the chief boig of contention 
between political parties in ths country was 
the question of slavery. The gitation, regu- 
lation and protection of this curous and crimi- 
nal institution supplied the ortor’s tongue 
with eloquence and gave food fo the states- 
man’s deepest thought. The blac: incubus of 
slavery was omnipresent; it cast is ominous 
shadow everywhere. No part of th body po- 
litic could be touched, but slavery was touch- 
ed; for the poison had been droppedinto the 
nation’s heart and it flowed out ino every 
cell and capillary. No platform could ie made 
but slavery was in it in some shape or anoth- 
er; no line of political argument could bégtart- 
ed, but somewhere it penetrated into*‘the 
peculiar institution.’ But slavery is ‘ead, 
and the issues of fifty years are buried inthe 
grave where it sleeps. Since its death, al- 
though there have been great issucs before the 
country, yet they have been so much less in- 
portant than those growing out of “the pecu 
liar institution,” as to seem comparatively 
tame to the noble host of anti-slavery war- 


and a very greatone. They will waken from 
it before long. The Woman movement wil! 
never fail; it was not begun to fail; it is right, 
and the right never does fail. Those who 
think the effort at Woman Suffrage was a spas- 
modic effort, instituted by a few radical agita- 
tors, whose nervous systems were sadly out of 
gear from some cause, and destined to be un- 
felt and forgotten as soon as its originators 
subside into their normal condition, will find 
that they have been very poor political proph- 
ets, and have ‘ead the signs of the times to 
very little purpose. The Woman movement 
is not dead ; it is stronger to-day than it ever 
was before, and to-morrow it will be stronger 
than it is to-day. It has reached astage when 
asober, sensible man can say quietly that he 
is in favor of it, without his friends hinting 
that he is in a fair way to bring up in Bloom- 
ingdale; when a newspaper can print an edi- 
torial in its support, without materially short- 
ening the length of its subscription list; when 
a speaker can allude toit in respectful terms 
without being stamped down or laughed out 
of countenance; in short, it has reached that 
stage when the novelty has worn off, and peo- 
ple are beginning to consider whether it is 
not the very next reform that ought to be 
made in the government. 

Dead? Noindeed. National platforms are 
hinting at it, and State Conventions are nail- 
ing it down in planks. It is alive; it is confi- 
dent; it is determined. It plants itself in the 
front of parties, and parties cannot get around 
it or goover it. It demands notice; it chal- 
lenges a conflict. It is the David which shall 
break the skull of the giant who contemns it. 
It is before us, and it will remain before us, 
until we put it behind us by taking one more 
step in the path of progress. By the next 
Presidential contest, Woman Suffrage will de- 
mand a knight to fight its battle. And it will 
have him.—Terre Haute Weelky Express, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. O. B. Frothingham’s new work, “The 
Religion of Humanity,’ will shortly be brought 
out by D. G. Francis, N. Y. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., of Boston, though 
partly burned out, have given their check for 
$10,000 for the benefit of the Boston Fire De- 
partment. 











The working girls in the Arlington Woolen 
mills have sent to Jennie Collins eighty-one 
dollars for the sewing girls of Boston, who 
have lost their work by the fire. 


Professor Agassiz has been elected one of 
the eight foreign associate members of the 
French Academy of Science, to fill the vacan- 
cy caused by the death of Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison. 


The National Standard will be united with 
the National Temperance Advocate, on the 
first of January, 1873. Its editor, Mr. A. M. 
Powell, will hereafter be associated with the 
Advocate. 


Professor Blyden, who is making an explor- 
inz expedition into the interior of Africa, 
writes from a town eighty miles from Free- 
t: wn, Sierra Leone, that he has found a Mo- 
's<mmedan University with about a thousand 
| upils, including a large number of girls, who 
ure studying Arabic. 


A thoughtful writer suggests that every firm 
of architects should contain at least one lady 
partner, to plan pantries, closets, shelves, 
hooks, and places to tuck away things in dwell- 
ing houses, an evident necessity which archi- 
tects of the male persuasion have hitherto fail- 
ed to comprehend or provide for. 


Thomas Sully, the venerable artist, died in 
Philadelphia, on the 4th of November, at the 
age of eighty-nine. He was formerly a paint- 
er of note. Among his best-known portraits 
are those of Thomas Jefferson, Lafayette, 





riors. How insignificant, for example, were 
the issues of the late campaign; what single 
principle of vital importance divided the two 
parties? In what did their platforms differ, 
so much as in the very struggle to make them 
different? Who could not see that one party 
had the ground and that the other was trying 
to stand on it also, yet you seem to stand on 
different ground? There are no overshadow- 
ing, all-important issues in the party politics of 
to-day; the old mother-party of defunct slav- 
ery cannot make any issue. 

But what of the future! Are politics at an 
end? Are there no more opposing ideas whose 
abrasion will strike for ihe fire of truth? 
Have we reached the cdmination? Is the 
temple of American liberty perfect and com- 
plete? By no means. There will be sub- 
stance for platforms, inspiration for eloquence, 





questions for profound statesmanship, in the 
coming years. Already aquestion is looming 
up, which will be subject :nough for one cam- 
paign, perhaps for many d them. It is hard- 
ly necessary to express it; it will be guessed. 
It isthe question of the enfranchisement of 
women. “Oh,” says ong “that question is 
played out. There will bt no more said about 
that. Why, the women themselves are op- 
posed to it.” There area great many good 
people in the country who are laboring 
under this delusion, for it is a delusion, 





Commodore Decatur, and Dr. Benjamin Rush. 
In 1888 he was commissioned to paint a por- 
trait of the Queen of England. His principal 
listorical picture is “Washington Crossing the 
Lelaware,” now in the Museum at Boston. 


4n important bulletin by the government 
of japan, proposing a thorough organization 
of shools of different grades, has been receiv- 
ed br Minister Mori, showing that the educa- 
tion of every child, of every class, male and fe- 
males to be provided for. According to the 
plan anounced, this education is to commence 
at the age of six, and is to be continued 
througa the elementary schools a‘ least, or 
until the age of thirteen. So the world moves. 


President White, of Cornell University, has 
just increased the number of his gifts to the in- 
stitution wer which he presides, by the pre- 
sentation of a building of brick and stone, 
which is tobe used in perpetuity as the man- 
sion of the President. The style of the dwell- 


| ing is English, and its size may be judged 


from the factthat the library is over fifty feet 
in length ; it iacludes drawing rooms, conserv- 
atory and all the other proper appointments. 


The Scotch niners at Wishaw have volunta- 
rily refused an offered advance to their wages, 
of a shilling a day, because the coal-masters 
have raised the price of coal recently, seven 
shillings a ton. They unanimously agreed to 


a resolution to the effect, “That the masters 
be asked to take the last advance off the price 
of coal, and take back the shilling.” If Ameri- 


can miners and other trades-unions manifest- 


ed a similar disinterested regard for the pub- 
lic good, they would enlist public sympathy 
and regard. 

The Christian Era thinks that women as lec- 
turers are failures, from Anna Dickinson, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Livermore and Abby 
Kelly, down. We differ on this point, but 
agree with the Era in saying if “not fitted for 
oratory, why may they not be forsuffrage? If 
not for the platform, why not for the ballot- 
box? If nature says to Woman, ‘Keep off 
the platform,’ does Nature, God, or Provi- 
dence say to her, ‘Don’t vote?” We think 
not. Give time, and all this Woman question 
will answer and regulate itself,” 


The Brooklyn Union says: .“Mr. George 
William Curtis’s lecture in New York, on ‘Wo- 
man’s Opportunities,’ was the most admirable 
of its kind yet delivered. One point in it is 
well worthy the thoughtful consideration of all 
men and women. If there are branches of 
knowledge improper for women to learn, or 
duties unfit to perform, they wili know it a 
thousand times better than men; so give them 
theirchoice. If there be some women in whom 
the love of learning extinguishes all other love, 
then the heaven-appointed sphere of those wo- 
men is not the nursery.” 


The Bath Daily Times mentions the fact 
that Mrs. Addie F. Small, and nine other la- 
dies of Boston have petitioned for a new street 
in Boston, and adds: “If the ladies in the vi- 
cinity of Pine street and Corliss street are in- 
conventenced by the want of the street prayed 
for, there is no reason why they should not 
ask for it: The only wonder is that the world 
should have wagged to this day without a pre- 
cedent or example for their act. And there is 
more significance in that act than perhaps 
they themselves really thought of. It is evi- 
dence of the tendency of the times towards 
perfect equality of rights between the sexes, 
and by no means an unimportant step in that 
direction.” 


The committee of the Birmingham and Mid- 
lard Hospital for Women, in Birmingham, 
England, recently had a special meeting for 
the purpose of electing a resident medical of- 
ficer and secretary. This step had become 
necessary through the large number of wo- 
men applying to the hospital for relief. The 
Medical Board reported that there were three 
candidates who possessed the requisite quali- 
fications, viz: one lady and two gentlemen; 
the choice of the Committee fell on the lady, 
Mrs. Louisa Atkins, who has recently obtained 
her M. D. diploma at Zurich, after five years 
study at that university. This is the first in- 
stance in England of a lady being chosen for a 
similar post. 


The Washington correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette says he has good authority for 
stating that the President has declared him- 
self very fully upon the question of women re- 
ceiving from the Government the same pay as 
men, where they perform the same work. He 
said that he should not fail to use his influence, 
whenever he could, to bring about this change. 
It had been a matter of great satisfaction to 
him that the present civil service rules threw 
all places open to women, as well as to men, 
through competitive examination. Hesawno 
reason why women should not receive the 
same pay as men in a department, for similar 
work, and he should take occasion to call at- 
tention to the matter in such a way as he 
should think best calculated to secure the end 
in view. 


The Sewing Machine is acknowledged to be 
a necessity in every family, and yet there are 
few ladies who do not experience fatigue, and 
sometimes permanent injury, from the contin- 
ued use of a machine, on account of the strain 
upon the lower muscles, caused by the sway- 
ing motion of the body, unavoidable when 
using the crank treadle. Much has been said 
of the patent treadles, and the question often 
asked, “Why do not sewing machine compa 
nies adopt these improvements?” The ques. 
tion is still unanswered, and ladies continue to 
to sew and complain. The “Hall. Treadle” 
applied to any machine will effectually silence 
and do away with all these difficulties. It has 
been examined and approved by the highest 
medical authority, and has merits which cannbdt 
fail of appreciation wheneverexamined. In us- 
ing this treadle the movements of the feet are the 
same as in walking, each foot acting independ- 
ently of the other. The machine will always 
start the right way, thus preventing the breaking 
of needles and thread. In fact it seems as 
though there was no room for improvement, 
such is the ease and freedom with which it 
works, even under the control of a novice 
Ladies should call and try this treadie. 

The former salesrooms at 70 Milk Street are - 
in ashes, but the enterprising proprietor is al- 
ready located in one of the finest stores in the 
city, having fitted up for his especial use lux- 
urious apartments in the store 368 Washing- 
ton Street, Globe Theater Building where he 
is ready to fill orders promptly, and extends a 
cordial invitation to his former friends, and 
patrons, also hoping to see many new ones, 





whose favor we predict he will win. 
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POETRY. Saaiied than. WG badsid! WhO Go WA was, | Tho picund Geei's coved & Goel of Walk and | comssweg,” aiid Gir Gelshad, very butkily.| “Little seshed I, mas lg, — 
— Such an if as there would have been in the | shame, I think; don’t you? I thought I’d | Now the Lady Rebecca did not altogether un- | meant; and I wer y ignorance, what “In 
MY ANGELS. world if that other Rebecca had taken the | best keep house for her, all things taken in’t | derstand in herown mind what Sir Galahad confidi sim te i Rabeut Mer a, sweet, yest 
More faintly gicame the waning light wrong road and missed of meeting Isaacin the | the count; don’t you? Sometimes I think | meant; but she saw that his feet lay bare and | in ate oan . - ing an inuocent-look. sip! 
Along the western land, desert at the set of the sun, or, if Eve had lost | she’ll slick berself up alittle andstay. But in | white upon her threshold—since, indeed, poor ee h a = Cae cee = 
And, like a sower, comes the Night, her way in the shrubbery of Eden, and. just | a day or two she’s off. She’s got the Old Un | man! she had his stockings—and a fane as rso he ps ws Cattlt, & most ton we i 
With shadows in her hand. happened not to find Adam till nobody knows | in her head to-night,” said Galahad. of patient pil y | enna, waem Totes i re thiak 
Oh, once the maiden Night was wont when! “It’s very hard; it’s ve hard!” Re- | h . pilgrims came to her, anda dream of | and at length emerged, transformed, I ’ jast fi 
e woo me to her arms, Perhaps, too, such an if as there would | becea tne ; ry, very re — But she said :— in slim; I came out stout. I went in erect: from 
nd o'er my wounded spirits pour ; you come to get the stockings?” But | come out hump-backed; I iT chine 
The healing of her charms ; have been if Heloise had never gone to school | “Rebecca Rock,” said Sir Galahad, solemn- | Sir Galabad answered solemnly :— come out bedizened; I ieee i Palas 1 wond 
To lay her pale hand tenderly nh ~ an aaeorak ote She gr ~ ly, “it’s a curiow place and time to say it;but | “Did you think I'd cross the stairway till I | lars in my purse; I came out ae a ralgia 
Upon my pillowed head, é 1") ost a | I think there’ll sever come a better—’’ came for you? Merry Ann's down stairs, Re- | to pay my fare ho bi enough work 
And the sweet light of blessed dreams grand temptation. So much as that, Rebecca} “Oh! no,’’ said Rebecca. becea. Will you be afraid to step down with | coll d me on the street-car,—the 
Around my heart to shed; Rock, cutting foundation into strips for the| “And I mayas well out with it, my girl, | me?” collapse having been transfecred from my per. kind 
ig ea amy rad ~ ey hang public neck, eleven hours a day, confusedly | first as last, and once for all, and tell youhow,| Where would Rebecca have been afraid to — me OE OS and on 
Gondldke ke es 9 thoter would felt; but she had never heard of Heloise, and | if you'd been my wife, instead of her,I couldn’t | step with him? She followed him down the ey. rily, fashion, ‘d pine 
hae teat Gh or Bocnst. ifshe had been obliged to sit beside Francesca | have loved you truer nor more single in my | stairs, which would have creaked, it seemed r erily, fashion, ‘doth make cowards of gy pe 
Di Rimini in the neck-tie factory she would | heart than I love you in the sight of God and | but could not, beneath Sir Galahad’s solemn, rsffrmdbayt gertyedheres Mie 
paeke ng tet have shrunk in the wounded wonder of a snow- | these here starsthis wretched night. And I’m | shining feet. . ™ | the courage to go through the world igs br 
But only bresths alow, sad sigh, - drift from a foot-mark. a married man!’ Merry Ann was below, indeod—at length “_ ate Nea g pinch or puff or pucker = 
And sometimes seems to weep. How long it was before Galahad Holt, com- “Oh! yes, yes!” said Rebecca. upon Sir Galahad’s floor, before the cook es fe nove Bice Semanelngy that by 
But always by her side there come ing home from the organ factory at seven| “But I’m amirried man,” said he stove, a sickening, si , i rea ticrenere a enehmeormee.. S. mp 
Shade pinttems Cees eel he J 7 , : ’ ning, silent heap. A little shawl | into mountainous ridges. Surmounti does 3 
Swo with sof curling locks of light, o’clock to bis solitary ground-floor lodging at People unmary,” said she. was tied about her head, and her face was hid- | ridges, at right angles tomy bod ng these ers, pl 
And one with midnight hair. 16 1-2, noticed the tall woman in the blanket-| She looked in a frightened way about the | den on her arm. - body ‘nal > A eypmian ore there be coque 
And then I look upon the flower mop chontonnre s aoe bind and passed | court, a the stats, at the pump, at the mud-| “I but just come in and found her,’’said | [ am in serious emey prtccte Pp do mo 
That shenbese by ay ete, Pp ; how long before a | puddle; she gasyed and thrust her hand out, ; Galahad, in his common-place, unromantic | immortal soul,—projects f. Sa under 
To see how like the living is, sense of anything more than tallness and a | but drew it backwithin her shawl. Sir Gala- | way; “and I thought I’d tell you what has kered b : ¥" 6 eh ie “Bu 
Unto the three that died. shawl occurred to him; how soon he noticed | had did not touc} it. happened, Rebecca, before the coroner was i — ape coking, for all the ’ wife te 
My soul is drowned in agony— the outline of her arm when the shawl fell| “I suppose,” ssid Sir Galahad, very slowly, | called. She’d walked a distance, I can’t but er ye rthoneas Aon. On top of this pro. “Id 
« hawt enters paneer from it, as she laid her large, strong band upon | “‘as I could get divorced from Merry Anr; | think, and hoped to have catched a look at _ woh _ re nk could be comforts, expect 
Binds up her fl auding bair. the banisters; when he first observed the reg- | I’ve thought o’t I thought o’t yesterday a| me. Poor Merry Ann!” y seated; on 4 . might fallin! I wonder if men,” 
ular, calm echo which her step left upon the | long while. Buj it seems to me as if I’d bet- “Poor Mary Ann!’’ said Rebecca Rock, with O pagpeeee commens SS Seen Soest I 
And Night goes slowly, slowly by, ak fl ay ary ca Rock, with | do so long to blend the useful with th gin so 
With silence on her lip— creaking stairs; when first he met her carry-| ter not. She’¢ be a coming back, ye see. | all her heart. She had fallen on her knees be; | mental! ¢ oma. “Is 
Reluctant, from their leash of stars, ing a pail of water from the court, and instead | Any ways, she’¢ be a living on this living arth. | side the dead, and had dropped her face into| «Now, Hepsibah whole 
To let the moments slip. of being moved to carry it for her, only | We might be meeting her face to face most | her hands. » Sapa FOR.A40 ORURENS Re “all 
The nights of then, the nights of now, thought how evenly she carried it for herself; | any day. It stems to me, Rebecca, as if it| “And now, Rebecca,” said Sir Galahad Weente, aomnpotens to gyre goed. afiviens cuay had a 
BB xg light and darkness are. when first she smiled at suddenly observing | was agin natur for me to marry any woman | “Now, Rebecca—.” But when he saw her pa a ee ee ee ee eee gible e 
cst aga carga him; when first he gravely joined her if they | while Merry Ana's alivingcreetur. How does | her knees, he dropped beside her and said no See arate ee ce have ¥ 
— Boston Daily Globe. ; chanced upon the same side of the street in | it seem to you?” more. And when the landlady came in they wae eg not enemy! Ieee capabi 
passing to and fro from work; how first he| “Galahad Holt’’ said Rebecca,“I’m not as | did not ask her if it were proper; but she said to preserve a modicum of self-respect ; but how “Yer 
AT THY GRAVE. gravely learned to discuss with her the | good as you, ardI’m very fond of you.” **Law, yes!’’ as if they had, and turned her face ae eee as of | 
Wibeiss ths cbt gia elegy tent; fall in wages, and the wind we had on Satur-| ‘For God’s sate, don’t tell me o’it!” cried | away. ar ge pee: * read on Thureday to langhit 
Dost thou feel me near thee, ene day, the rise in coal, and the sunset there | Sir Galahad. “And now, Rebecca,’ said Sir Galahad ws nd the day. I can’t sit down, but I should Is ther 
: Though the earth upon thy face would be to-night: and when first he gravely | “Well, I won't,’ said Rebecca. again—“now the grave is covered decent, and ike the lean of © Robe ond commas judged 
Holds thee close from my embrace, came to feel that wind and fuel, sun and pay-| “For, if it’s agh natur,” said Sir Galahad, | the room is swept, and the storm is over, and = - oD pea keee, Se Sen ‘Noi 
aber vey tat goa As Gem day were no longer common matters for the | lifting up his eyis to the stars above Prim- | I’ve waited four years for you, honest in the rare —- G ae et princig 
Wide’ the dilade Soul loves 46 dash. , common world in consequence, but a heritage | rose Court, “it's agin God! And rather than | sight of God and the stars o’ heaven, and I mB GORA? EXPANE, dress 
Pr TES Flay EP of his and her discovery, ownership and wealth, | be agin them tw) I'd be on the safe side, it | Christmas comes 0’ Monday—” It feos over this, when in walked sential 
| Sedhting taiae, te talh carentes is not accurately known. seems to me.”’ “Very well,” said Rebecca, 9 : ee se der itp tien friend. After ments, 
| ‘Aa dees Sete teiane ata, Strictly speaking, he himself knew accurate- | “Very well,” s\id Rebecca. . “] don’t seem,” said Sir Galahad, “to have posh pra ne ag ren ly twirled herself other 1 
Smile quick brightening, sigh half spent. ly nothing. He worked, he ate, he slept’ he “So I think wéll wait,” said Sir Galahad, | the words I thought I had tosay,mygirl. I'd “Rel me cnnk tate 6 chal, ensleleningen dressec 
Hi} Yet in some sweet hours gone by shut himself in his lonely lodging (it was sin- | taking off his hatand holding out his hand. got so used to waiting; hadn’t you? I donot or pap chair angretlge- capt ed.” 
i No responding eye to eye gular, said all the court,in Sir Galahad to} “Is the safe sid always the right side, Gala- | rightly see my way to take it natural and safe Ah! I saw: she, tuo, had on a new dress, “Yer 
i Tesked we te eympathy. board himself); suns rose and set; she smiled | ahad?” asked Rejecca. I think I’d not like, nor dare, my dear, to have was of ieee guy a, minke OD San dressec 
At Love, I seem to see thee stand and came and went, but he knew distinctly | “I don’t exacty know,” said Sir Galahad, | it any other day than Christmas Day would without a particle of trimming on it, and “I ea 
iH — te epee land; nothing. Nothing till,once upon a Sunday } with a puzzled fate. you?” ’ sacque just bound with a bias fold of the same, “Tt isn 
i Asif we ra aoe. prod te afternoon, hé followed her to a little mission “Nor I,’ said Rebecca, “put I think we'll I was glad there was no wind on Christmas, Yes, she had dared. It was really a refresh- head o 
At Distant voices smote thine ears church they knew, sat on a wooden bench and | wait.” and that the snow lay drifted over from a little, ing sight, and she looked perfectly bewitching with it 
i Memories of vanished years, ' watched her sing; but left in the middle of | “Some folks wuldn’t,” said Sir Galahad. | laughing storm; and that the sun brooded in the Quaker-like costume. Bat, then, Hae ing de 
, i Or faint echoes of these tears. the chorus, and went abruptly home. He “But I don’t seeis that makes any odds.” with golden wings in Primrose Court; and ter Graywood is such a pretty little creature lines of 
iit Yet I-would not have it thus. shut and locked the door; he stood still in the “No,” said Relecca. So they shook hands: | that the town was full of holly; and that the she can’t help looking lovely in anything; and mount: 
| } Then would be most piteous middle of the room. while Sir Galahal stood with his hat on be- | Lady Rebecca had a spray of myrtle in her she knows it: so it does not require so great always 
i Our divided lives, if thou’ “God bless her!” he said, aloud. But he sat neath the stars; and the Lady Rebecca picked | large, firm hand, when she walked with Sir courage in her to dare. Yes, she looked fining 
H — ee a down and covered his face with his grimy, | UP her veil from the mud-puddle, and went up | Galahad in the minister’s front door. charming. Yet, on @ second glance, there someth 
i cacninn baat tee teay princely hands, and flushed as if he had done | stairs, and Sir Galihad went to the grocer’s to | And when I met Sir Galahad at the meat. | med @ kind of bareness about her, as if ing thi 
! Of entire felicity. her a deadly wrong. get a little tea forhis wife; and the world ran | stall, buying steak for dinner, and saw the eyes something were wanting. Was this because! make a 
i miner niaihS ap we wate Had he the right to take a woman into his | 0” 4s if nothing Jad happened. and smile he carried in the sight of God and had looked so long on mountains of frippery ly-drap 
i That thou shouldst not share my pain, swept and garnished heart, even long enough Now the worl(ranon as if nothing would | Christmas day, I bethought me of the rec- that my eye and taste had both become emp. - Upon] 
i Deem that Lethean waters roll to bless her in God’s name and let hergo? It} &Ver happen agan for four years, when Sir Gal- | ords of the Spotless Knight; how he—tried, rupted ? Ten years ago we all wore such plain, downst 
{ Softly o'er thy separate soul, would turn to curses, said Sir Galahad, upon | #bad’s Christm came. And the Lady Rebec- | stainless and alone—was found worthy of be- single skirts, and considered ourselves elegant the gro 
q spon pas a arene bys ‘ us both. I will not blessher. Now he turned | ¢@ had walkedalone to the neck-tie factory; | ing the guardian (pure in thought and word ly be semsed: why should they lock mets amg “Thi 
haa thee Aenean Ano I his head, at this, and saw her coming up the | 424 Galahad iad kept house on the ground | and deed) of the blessed cup from which our skimpy now? am 
I BTS ER court. I will not, willnot! said Sir Galahad, | fo0r; and Reecca had lain sick of a deadly | Lord drank the last wine which should touch | . ae wee ° note to Hester, and she prom and lo 
i pepe Hiacipsl a anton, 5 But all his soul rose up and went to meet her, | fever, and Si Gaiahad had lost six months’ | his lips till he drank it new in the kingdom of -* to jetn ws a6 Gener on Thnreday. lessen | 
iy Forms thy hand the thrilling chords and laid its hands upon her head in benedic- | ¥4ges in a strike, and the man’s face had | the Father; how his mortal eyes beheld it, Extremes should meet,” she said. “Wel 
iy Into more than spoken words? tion. And when Sir Galahad felt within him- | gt°wn gaur and the woman’s old, and his had | palled in red samite, treasured by “a great She aiels o while, sud wohet'e Rule Oe coming 
i Ah! ’tis but the gathering breeze self that this was so, he fell upon his knees, | Pinched av! hers had paled—yet their hands | Fellowship of Angels;” how his mortal band on dress, and the bondage fashion imposes; or er civil 
HH Whispering to the budding trees, and there remaii.ed till midnight, And in the | bad neve’ met since they stood by the pump | laid hold of it and Heaven, and his mortal how the taste of the community is corrupted fetters 
: Or the song of early becs. morning he ar» e with a countenance as calm | in the stalight; nor had Sir Galahad’s knight- | name grew to be a holy thing upon the lips of by the overloaded, ungraceful styles in vogue guish | 
Love, where art thou! Can’st thou not as ever knight wore in love, or death, or vic- | ly foot oice crossed the creaking stairs which | men forever; and how since then “was there now, and on many other things, ench as ‘iy: and ou 
pred cata sy Al tears? tory, and away in his blue overalls to work, | bore th regular, calm feet of the Lady Re- | never one so hardy as to say that he had seen | SES PORES SO SE SORE RRO thtes 
Can my words not reach ise canst with his dinner-pail upon his arm, and nodded | becca ¥ the solitary second back corner of | the Sangreal on earth any more.” Ore f th i ade 
Or betwixt my soul and thine gravely at Rebecca; butsmiled litule and spoke | 16 1-20r had he said, “God bless her!” when | “Sir Galahad,” said I, “you have found the cae ~ — ee f te they w 
Has some mystery divine less. she syng at the little church, lest, indeed, his | Sangreal, and I have found you.” overloading,’ said tester, “is that it so fear- and ch: 
Sealed a separating line? And so the Lady Rebecca, grieved and puz- | Whob soul should rise up perforce and choose | Bat he’smiled and shook his head. wrendyeeic nes eingery We hear a great dest individ 
Js it thus, then, after death zled iu her heart, would have dropped a tear cursng for blessing and death for life. I don’t feel altogether sure. It seems to me aon the Restihige oF te one, shirt. aye tive, | 
i Old things none remembereth? or two upon her foundation strips, but for a nd if Di Rimini had worked beside Rebec- | a man don’t know what he’s found till he's tn ome eltian; and Chey ane tole pitied, Sie how it 
Is the spirit henceforth lear heat upon her cheeks that burned and dried | cat the neck-tie factory, she would have | learned to bear his happiness as he bore his SNe Oy ae ee all be 1 
yh omens here? them all the day; and so at night, being fever- | letned a royal lesson. And Abelard might | longing for it, and his waiting, and his loss. Sais AP SOR it netghines, Ham @rmer 
Ra cove a tell ish and wakeful, and, stepping down into the | Pel! have sat at the feet of Galahad, making | But I can’t help hoping, somehow, that I’m — . “~ ~ se . - large — tize anc 
In the after-world’s full beam, court at an early hour for fresh water, she | 840s with his grimy hands. And if Eve or | fit to be married on Christmas Day. “ or on rr a camateaial ae 
Hark! the rainy wind blows loud came suddenly upon a woman clambering into | /saac had wandered into the first door front, “ - . ar sp = mechanic, who earns a i“ Hester 
Scuds above the hurrying cloud; Sir Galahad’s low window. er second bask comer of 16 1-8, en a lonesome, ’ " se ~ pa 8 a ? peur. Exac 
Hushed is all the song of bees; So she dropped her pail, and, in the icy rainy evening, they would have wept for pity, LOU N) BALLOON, pi uy ut he can’t support a wife and six Expanc 
Angry murmurs of the trees swash that fell about her feet, sat down to| 4nd smiled for blessing, and mused much. A STORY ABOUT CLOTHES. eotiee in ene, Saantw 2 eS aaa etout, 
Herald tempest. Silent yet a nar Sh Ae Sie eae seek 6 tale etnias om pou! 5 -. girls. Ros - is an ambitious woman, hereelf, 
en dens ‘cise There, in the mud-puddle which the chily | melting snow upon the ground and melting I was sitting quietly in my room one morn- presto rey _— ay a i wearin, 
—Ali the Year Round. water made, Sir Galahad found her sittg, | chills upon the wind, that the Lady Rebecca ing, when @ note from my old friend, Lou Sh * fford Sa ; Ma ob 
—_ he had shut his window, had turned the | crooked and crouching by her little lamp sat a Tak hn tates bye in. I am very fond | ; pies a he hee ‘mah - ms oe 
eei2 set ey in his door, had come out, and had stop- | darning stock i yaa jon. | 2! LU, a8, indeed, all her friends are; though : : : Mankin 
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#{p her, of course,” I said. “Children and 
girls are never so pleasing as when 
y dressed.” 

#Certainly ; and our taste is corrupted when 
do not see this. Bat there’s poor Mrs. T. 
thioks it’s absolutely necessary to fullow the 
fashion-plate; so she works like a slave 
from morning till night, and her sewing-ma- 
js often going till after midnight. No 
wonder she looks broken down, and has neu- 
and a diseased spine. She has done the 
of two women, and it is the hardest 
kind of work, too. Every inch of all those 
interminable yards of hemming and binding, 
ring and fastening, passes through her 
, to say nothing of the contriving and 
fitting, and basting and ripping. I wonder the 
woman is alive. I don’t believe there is a 

sewing woman in this city harder worked.” 

“But why don’t the daughters help her?” 

“Those in school hav’n’t any time. Gracie 
does all she can; but with her calls and ¢all- 
ers, practicing and picnicking, croquetting and 
coquetting, it would be cruel to expect her to 
do more than make the plainest portion of her 
under clothes.” 

“But it’s absurd,” I said, “for a mechanic’s 
wife to go into such extravagancies,”’ 

“J don’t know as a mechanic’s wife can be 

ted to be more sensible than other wo- 
men,” said Hester dryly. “A reform must be- 
somewhere else, I fancy.” 

“J suppose so,” I said with a sigh; “but the 
whole subject is full of difficulties,” 

“All of which might be overcome if women 
had a spark of independence. Here is a tan- 
gible evil for them to grapple with, now they 
have waked up to asense of their strength and 
capabilities.” 

“Yes: they may as weil begin arefurm here, 
as of the nation at the ballot-box,’”’ I said, 
langhing. “But how to do it is the question. 
Is there any standard by which dress can be 
judged and regulated ?”’ : 

“Not now,” said Hester; “but I believe the 
principles of art, true art, might be applied to 
dress as to other things; that there is an es- 
sential, intrinsic beauty or ugliness in our gar- 
ments, entirely irrespective of fashion: in 
other words, that it is one thing to be well- 
dressed, and another to be fashionably dress- 

” 


ocxen” I said; “but what is it to be well- 
dressed ?”’ 

“IT can tell you what it isn’t,” said Hester. 
“Jt isn’t to wear a huge protuberance on your 
head or back, which, if you had been born 
with it, would have been considered a shock- 
ing deformity. It isn’t to conceal all the 
lines of the human figure, or to make it one 
mountain of trimming, when trimming should 
always be subservient, adding grace, and de- 
fining outlines. And then, too, it must be 
something permanent. It can’t be the charg- 
ing thing fashionable dressing is. Art wouldn’t 
make a balloon of us this month, and ascanti- 
ly-draped statue the next: she wouldn’t tilt us 
up on heels that agonize our toes and pitch us 
downstairs to-day, and to-morrow set us on 
the ground like so many flat-footed Indians.” 

“That would be comfort,” I said. “If, 
when adress was made, it would stay made, 
and look well till it was worn out, it would 
lessen half our labors.’’ 

“Well, Hepsy, I believe the good time is 
eoming,—the time when we shall have a high- 
er civilization, and break the chains fashion 
fetters us with now. Then we shall distin- 
guish between truo beauty and deformity; 
and our milliners and dress-makers will be ar- 
tistes and not modistes; and, instead of lop- 
ping and stretching us all on one iron bed, 
they will study adaptation to age, complexion, 
and character, till we come out of their hands 
individuais, as well as comfortable and attrac- 
tive. When we think of it, isn’t it strange 
how it ever came about that we let ourselves 
all be worried into exactly the same shaped 
garments, no matter how different we are in 
size and figure ?”’ 

“Very strange and absurd,” I said; and 
Hester went away. 

Exactly at 1 o’clock on Thursday the Great 
Expanded arrived. She was a great deal puff- 
ed out, truly, and made all manner of fun of 
hereelf. When Hester Graywood came in, 
Wearing her untrimmed gray silk, she made a 
low obeisance, 

“I do thee homage, thou most heroic of wo- 
mankind!” she cried. “I cast myself in the 
dust at: thy feet, I envy, I adore thee, thou 
Woman who darest!” 

Finally we got a little quieted, though, nat- 
Wally enough, our thoughts still ran on dress. 

“I am disgusted with myself,” said Lou; ‘I 
Teallyam. I don’t want to be fashionable; I 
@onldn’t afford it if I did: but my tastes are 
sil plain and simple. I consider such an over- 

ed, puffed-out concern a3 this not only 
ridiculous, but vulgar: yet here I am wearing 
it; and I lose my self-respect in consequence. 
But how could I help myself? How in the 
World did you manage, Hester, to get a sensi- 
ble dress made ?” 

“Just by my horribly obstinate temper,” 
Mid Hester, laughing, ‘First I bad a pitched 
battle with Mrs. Cuttit, and came off victori- 
ous: then [ ran the gauntlet of her twenty 


-Mwving-girls, who opened all their forty eyes 


boly horror, at ‘the trying-on.’” 
T should as soon think of fighting Hercu- 
saidLou. ‘There’s no place where I am 


so thoroughly cowed as in dress-makers’ 
rooms. I dsn’t dare to peep or mutter.” 

“Yes; amiable people like you rather submit 
than make a fuss.” 

“But they ought to make a fuss,” said Lou; 
“it’s sheer cowardice in my case, not amiabili- 
ty. Every lady’s dress should be an expres- 
sion of her own individual taste and character ; 
but look at us! we are all turned out just alike, 
like so many ninepins.” 

“‘Well, what is to be done about it?” , I ask- 


ed. 

‘*‘Why not form an anti-fashion society,” 
said Hester, “and get all sensible women to 
pledge themselves to dress according to their 
own ideas of propriety, without regard to 
fashion? ‘Union is strength,’ and organized 
effort the order of the day.” 

“Capital!’’ cried Lou, ‘we'll draft and sign 
a declaration of independence; and you, Hes- 
ter, shall put down your name with a great 
dash, John Hancock-like.” 

“I'll make out the list of grievances,” said I. 

“Easy enough to do that,” said Lou; “worn- 
out mothers, bankrupted fathers, neglected ba- 
bies, disgusted husbands—” 

“Hold there!’ [I cried. ‘Husbands are as 
fond of dress as wives, so far as my experience 
goes.” 

“Why do they keep up such an everlasting 
fault-finding with our extravagance, then ?” 

“Well, my dear, men are not always severe- 
ly consistent ; they are eloquent on that theme, 
I know; but put a plainly dressed girl on one 
side of a man, and a fluttering piece of milli- 
nery on the other, and ten to one he will be en- 
chanted with the latter. John Seymour is 
not the only victim of ‘pink and white tyran- 
n 4g ” 

“Then men are in a measure responsible for 
the evil,’’ said Hester. 

“Sol tell Tom,’’I said. “Let every man 
who approves of simplicity and economy de- 
vote himself to the plainest-dressed girl in the 
room, turning a cold shoulder on those who 
wear diamonds and such like sinful things, 
and he will do more to effect a reformation 
than by years of preaching. Girls like to 
please nice young men, and no harm done 
either, just as young men like to please nice 
young girls. The influence is mutual and 
wholesome. Let young men frown on extray- 
agantly-dressed young women, and young wo- 
men scorn all dissipated, fast young men, and 
a vital change in manners and morals would 
soon follow.” 

At this point in our discussion I heard 
Tom’s step in the hall; and with him came 
Prof. Downing, an old friend of his, whom he 
had asked to dine with us. The professor is a 
fine-looking man, besides being learned, agree- 
able, and a bachelor. Now, Tom and I never 
make matches; but, having had such a good 
time together ourselves, we do sometimes wish 
certain of our friends would take a fancy to 
each other; and the night before we had spok- 
en of the professor and Hester, saying how 
nice it was he should happen to be in the city 
just then to meet her! 

Moreover, knowing his refined, almost se- 
vere taste, and his dislike of all display, I had 
all the morning inwardly chuckled over Hes- 
ter’s unfrimmed dress: it was so exactly the 
thing to suit his fastidious taste. How lucky 
it was she wore it! 

The dinner passed off delightfully. Tom 
in his most hospitable mood; Lou and Hester 
brilliant; the professor genial; and the soups, 
salmon, and roast lamb all being done to a 
turn, the hostess serene. The learned pro- 
fessor and the pretty Hester could not have 
come together under more auspicious influ- 
ces; and Tom and I had great complacency 
in our little plan, 

A few days after, Tom told me he had been 
drawing the professor out a little on our 
guests, 

“And what did he say of Hester?” I asked 
eagerly. 

“He said this: ‘Miss Graywood is certainly 
quite pretty; but what a pity it is she doesn’t 
dress better! Your friend, Miss Livermore, 
sets her a good example there.’” 

“The horrid man! and he pretending to 
have classic tastes!’’ I cried: And, (will you 
believe it?) Tom and I are now both quite 
sure that the professor, who detests fashion 
and frippery, who admires only “chaste de- 
signs’ and “classic outlines,’’ is actually in 
love with Lou. And the balloon did it!—yes, 

the balloon did it! 

Oh, the consistency of men !—Old and New. 





BRIGANDS OUTWITTED BY A WOMAN. 


A story comes from Athens about Greek 
brigandage very refreshing to honest people, 
and suggestive of the question whether wo- 
men might not govern Greece better than its 
men. One of the curses of modern Hellas, as 
everybody knows, is the inextirpated guiid of 
brigands, who infest the land, defying the gov- 
ernment, suppressing commerce, demoralizing 
the peasantry, and robbing and murdering 
strangers or rich natives. One of these un- 
hanged villains lately captured the youthful 
»on of a widow woman of property, well known 
upon the border. The usual message was 
sent down from the hills: the brigand chief 
must have one thousand drachmas by a cer- 
tain day, or the lifeof the boy—he was only 
twelve years old—would pay the forfeit. As 





cherish in such a frightful position, was the 
chance of government. The wretchedly weak 
administrations which play at “in and out” 
in Athens still allow these scoundrels to 
hold the roads and passes of the country, 
and this poor woman had to trust to 
her own courage and wits. Neither were 
wanting; there was some true old Odessyan 
blood in her, and she hit upon a plan for sav- 
ing both her child and herdrachmas. She had 
a brother, a young fellow of perfect pluck, 
though his cheeks were as smooth as the De- 
lian Apollo’s, and him she dressed up careful- 
ly asa Greek girl. Having appointed to meet 
the robber chief in a certain spot, she took up 
two hundred drachmas, ands present of cakes 
and fruit, the “Greek girl’’ going with her as 
a“guide.” On reaching the place they found 
the scoundrel waiting, with the captive lad 
bound hand and foot beside him. The wo- 
man first ascertained, by cuaning questions, 
that the man was really aloe, and then of- 
fered, with many supplicatbns, her money 
and the present of cakes and fruit. The vil- 
lain took the latter and manched while he 
counted out the drachmas; then, with a fierce 
oath, he said it was far toc little; that she 
must go back and send enowh to make up a 
thousand, or the head of the lad would be sent 
down to her without delay. While the wo- 
man clung, supplicating, 0 his knees, the 
“Greek girl’ suddenly flung a grip of iron 
round the robber’s arms, aid, as the fellow 
was thus pinioned, the outraged mother drew 
a loaded pistol and shot him dead. The pair 
lost no time in liberating thelad, nor did they 
forget to cut off and wrap inacloth the head 
of the “chief;” and, as a reward of three thou- 
sand drachmas had been set apon this precious 
article, they made quite am excellent day’s 
business of it,on arriving safe and sound at 
their own village. 


HUMOROUS. 


“Still-life’ — The whiskey manufacturing 
business. 

“‘Sambo, did you ever seethe Catskill Moun- 
tains?” “No, sah; but “ve seen ’em kill 
mice,” 

The latest Eastern burgliry involved the de- 
portation of a church orga), which had all the 
requisite stops except ‘‘sto thief.” 

“T say, don’t you know vho that is?” 

“No,” 











“Why, what a fool you are! it’s the cele- 
brated Jones.” 

“What's he celebrated alout, then ?” 

“Well, I’m blessed if I now.” 

An English paper recenty had an advertise- 
ment in its pages of a lanl sale in the Island 
of Anglesey. The propery was described as 
lying in the parishes of ‘‘Manbeulan, Llantri- 
saint, Llanddauseint, Llaifairmathafarneith- 
afpentraeth, Lilanddyfian, Amlweh, Llandy- 
frydog, and Llaneilian.” 

Charles Lamb says a speiker should not at- 
tempt to express too much but should leave 
something to the imagination of his audience ; 
and he tells how, being tailed on to return 
thanks for a toast to his hialth, he rose, bowed 
to his audience, said “Genlemen,’’ and then 
sat down, leaving it to tleir imagination to 
supply the rest. 

Just before the electionin Ohio,a worthy 
deacon was called upon to jass around the hat 
at a large church meeting. And the deacon is 
a devout man, but unhappiy, as it chanced, 
he wore a white hat. Overthis he spread 
a large handkerchief, and yroceeded. The 
first seat was filled with stamh old farmers. 
He knew their pocket-books were plethoric, 
and their hearts full of good, aid he felt sure 
that their contributions would dnk the band- 
kerchief to the bottom of the h#. But alas! 
not a man contributed. He drey a sigh, aud 
went on, but with no better siccess, from 
seat to seat, till arrested by the wice of the 
minister calling out, “Brother S——?!’ 

Brother S—— turned. 

“Pass the handkerchief alone Brother 
S——, or go with your open hands, or take 
another hat, for there is nobody in this con- 
gregation that will drop one cent in the thing 
you are carrying now!’ 

The effect can be imagined. Another hat 
was substituted, and the congregation “shelled 
out” an amount which astonished all. 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


1873. 


Now, as heretofore, Tak Tai sux strives to be first 
of all, and pre-eminently a news paper. 

France a ublic—England and Germany gradu- 
ally permeated with republican ideas—Spain swaying 
in the nerveless grasp of a ruler too good for a king, 
and too weak for a republican, who is unable to gov- 
ern the great island that blocks the entrance to our 
Gulf of Mexico, and oqeatly unable to give it up—the 
German-speaking peoples agitated by a new "e@3- 
tantism, separating from the See of Rome on the dog 
ma of Papal Infallibility, and assuming to recognize 
the “Old Catholics,”"—the whole Continent pervaded 
by the intellectual ferment that comes of the conflict 
between old ideas, philosophical, theological, mate- 
rial, and the advances of Physical Science—Russia 
and Great Britain running a race for the final gains 
that shall determine Asiatic supremacy—China seem- 
ing ready to abandon her advances, and reclose her 
half-opened gates—Japan abolishing feudalism, and 
inviting Western civilization to irradiate, Western 
commerce to earich her long-hidden empire—such are 

of the news from abroad, whieh the mails over 
all Continents, and the wires under all seas are daily 
bearing to us. With able and trusted correspondents 
in the leading capitals, and wherever great changes 
are in progress, Tue TRIBUNE aims, at whatever cost, 
to lay before its readers the most prompt, complete, 
and popular presentment of these diverse and con- 
flicting movements—through all of which, as it fond- 
ly trusts, the toiling masses are everywhere struggling 
up toward larger recognition, and a brighter future. 

At home the struggle for freedom seems over. The 
last slave has long m a citizen; the last o ition 
to emancipation, enfranchisement, equal civil rights, 
has been formally abandoned. No rty, North or 
South, longer disputes the result of the War for the 
Union ; all declare that these re-ults must never be un- 
done; and, with a whole people thus united on the 
grand platform of All Rights for All, whereto our 
bloody struggle, and the prolonged civil contests that 
followed, have led us, the republic closes the records 
of the bitter, hateful Past, and turns peacefully, hope- 
fully, to the leas alarming, because less vital, problems 
of the Future. To whatever may elucidate gene- 
ral discussion or action on these, Tus TripoNe gives 
amplest space, and most impartial record. Whatever 
parties may propose, whatever political leaders may 
say, whatever officers may do, is fairly set down in its 
columns, whether this news helps or hinders its own 
views. Its readers have the right to an honest state- 
ment of the facts; and this the omer. 

But as to its own political principles, Tak Triscone 
is, of course, hereafter as heretofore, the champion of 
Equal Rights, irrespective of Race, Nativity, or Color. 
It stands inflexibly by the Amendments for the per- 
manent security of those Rights, which have been 
solemnly incorporated by the ple in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Independent of all politi- 
cal parties, it endeavors to treat them all with judi- 
cious fairness. It labors to purify the administration 
of Government, National, State, and Municipal, and 
whenever those in authority, whether in National, 
State, or Manisipas affairs, take the lead in this work, 
it will therein give them its cordial support. But it 
can never be the servitor of any political party; nor 
will it surrender, or even waive, its right to criticize 
and condemn what is wrong, and commend what is 
right in the action of any parties, or of any public 
men, 

Now, as always, Tok Tripune labors, with all its 
heart, for the promotion of the great material inter- 
ests of the country, The progress of Invention and 
Labor-saving, the devolopment of our resources, the 
preservation of our Land for the Landless, and its 
rapid subjugation to human wants, the util zation of 
our vast underlying Ores, the extension of the facil- 
ities for bringing Producer and Consumer nearer to- 

ether,—whatever tends to swell the ranks, increase 
the knowledge and better the condition of those de- 
voted to Productive industry finds mention and en- 
couragement in our columns. 

THe WEEKLY TRIBUNE, now more than thirty 
years old, has endeavored to keep up with the pro- 

ress of the age, in improvement and in enterprise. 

t devotes a large share of its columns to Agriculture, 
as the most essentia! and general of human pursuits, 
It employs the ablest and mort successful cultivators 
to set forth, in brief, clear essays, their practical views 
of the Farmer’s work, It reports public discussions 
which elucidate that work ; gathers from every source 
agricultural news, the reports of the latest experi- 
ments, the stories of the latest successes and failures, 
and whatever mer tend at once to better Agriculture, 
and to commend it as the first and most important of 
progressive Arts, based on natural science. 

There are hundreds of thousands engaged in diverse 
pursuits, who own or rent a “place,’’ and give some 

rtion of their time to its culture and improvement. 
Ta WEEKLY TRIBUNE shows them how t) make the 
most of their roods and their hours, both by direction 
and example. No information equal in quality or 

uantity can be elsewhere obtained for the price of 
this journal, 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE appeals also to Teachers, 
Students, and persons of inquiring minds, by thechar- 
acter of its Literary tents, which include reviews 
of all the works proceeding from the niaster minds of 
the Uld or of the New World, with liberal extracts 
from those of especial interest. Imaginative Litera- 
ture also claims attention, butin a subordinate degree. 
“Home Interests” are discussed weekly by a lady spec- 
ially qualified to instruct and interest her own sex, 
and the younger portion of the other. No column is 
more eagerly sought, or perused with greater average 

rofit, than hers. The News of the Day, elucidated 

brief ts, is so 1 d that no reader 
can deem it diffuse, while given sufficiently in detail 
to satisfy the wants of the average reader. lections 
are soquasiy made from the extensive correspondence 
of Tux Daity Tainune, from every country, and its 
editorials of more permanent value are here repro- 
duced. In short, Tut Week_y TRIBUNE commends 
itself to millions, by ministering to their intellectual 
wants moré fully than they are met by oar other jour- 
nal, while its regular reports of the Cattle, Country 
Produce, and other Markets, will of themselves save 
the farmer, who regularly notes them, far more than 
his journal’s price. 

For the family circle of the educated farmer or 
artisan, Taz WEEKLY TRIBUNE has no superior, as is 
proved by the hundreds of thousands who, having 
read it from childhood, still cherish and enjoy it in the 
prime and on the down-hill of life. We respectfully 
urge those who know its worth to commend Tar 

KEKLY TRIBUNE to their friends and neighbors, and 
we proffer it to clubs at prices which barely pay the 
cost of paper and press-work. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 
One Copy, 1 year, 52 issues. ........sscerereeeens $2.00 
Five Copies, 1 year, 52 issued.........-seseeeeeee 7.50 
TO ONE ADDRESS, TO NAMES Of SUBSCRIBERS. 
All at one Post Office. All at one Post Office. 








10 copies........ $1.25 each 10 copies. ....... $1.35 each 
BF ncvcvcce 1.10 * (20 “ cecosves Aa 4% 
 Padiror 100 * (90 * — .sccocce : . 


“ 30 “ ‘ 
And an extra to eachclub. And an extra to each club. 


Ba For clubs of Fifty Tue Semi-WEEKLY TRI- 
BUNE will be sent as an extra copy. 


NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 

Is published every TuEsDAY and Fripay, and, being 

nted twice a week, it contains nearly all the impor- 
fant News, Correspondence, Reviews, and Editorials, 
of Tue Dal Ly, including everything on thesubject of 
Agriculture, and much interesting and valuable mat- 
ter, ior which there is not sufficient room in THE 
Weekty Tripuye. THe SemMi-WeEeKtY TRIBUNE 
also gives, in the course of a year, THRKE Or FOUR of 
the 


Brest AND LATEST PoPpULAR NOVELS, 
by living authors. The cost of these alone, if bought 
in Seek teem, would be from six to eight dollars. Its 
price has been lately reduced, so that Clubs can now 
secure it at little more than the cost, to single sub- 
scribers, of THe WEEKLY. Nowhere else can 80 
much current intelligence and permanent literary 
matter be had at so cheap a rate as in Toe Semi- 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY ae 


One Copy, 1 year, 104 numbers......0+..+eeeeee 00 
Five Copies, or over, for each copy .....++++++. 2.50 
Ten Copies (and one extra copy) for............ 25.00 


TERMS OF THE DAILY TRIBUNE, 
To Mail Subseribers, $10 a year. 


Tue TraipuNne ALMANAC, for 1873, will be ready 
about New Year’s. Price, 20 cents; 7 for #1. 





Always send a draft on New York, or a Post Or- 
FICE Money Orver, if possible. Where neith r of 
these can be procured, send the money, BUT ALWAYS 
IN A ReoisTeERrED Lerrer. The Registration fee has 
been reduced to FI¥TEEN CENTS, and the present reg: 
istration system has been found by the postal author- 
ities to be nearly an absolute protection against losses 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
Terms—Casu InN ADVANCE. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
ty” Women or others desiring to lend money for a 
term of years, at ten per cent, interest, payable semi- 
annually at the lender’s own bank, arid secured apen 
the beautiful farms of Iowa, the security to be worth 
in all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
~— vase by ~ aoe Loan and Trust Company (ef 
which Ex Gov, Merrill is President), partica- 
lars will address, stag 

LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 

Des Mores, lowa. 


THE INLAND MONTHLY 


Is Devoted to Literature. Sc 
morous Sketches, wer Tm, tr. 


TERMS ALWAYS IN 
lease ADVANCE. 





b enon evescbesenbacedceuns ens $3 
4copies “ © | ounce cocrgéanbsecedasnainaal i ro 
6copies “ ww" 'Waece coducpetateccguertoreta 64 © 
9coples “ “ (and one extra copy to get- 
ter-up of club). ............ pvocecds. | teeeee 18 0 
12 copies for one year (and one extrae py to 
qrtterap of Gad)... .escrscrscctsecsevebes 21 0 


To any one who will send the names of twenty-five 
subscribers and $75 we will return a first-class Sewing 
Machine, giving a choice from those that are adver 
tised in this number of the MaGazinx. 

For twelve names and $36, we will send either of 
the following named articles as Premium: 

A splendid Chromo, called “The Changed 


GOONS” « casasdesoscsanhasect olen dia Price, $15 00 
1 dozen solid silver Teaspoons. .......... bed % 00 
l silver-plated Cake Basket............. « 20 00 
1 6s Fruit Stand ............. bed 20 00 
1 dozen silver-plated Tablespoons, or 

Forks 


$6n006bne Gane nascunestaaaniie « 12 00 
And some other silverware, at the choice of the 
getter-up of the club. 


All remittances should be by draft or post-office 
order. All communications should be addressed to 


CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
407 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Me. 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 








Nes. 128 and 130 S d Av » corner 
, Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the at 


Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary 

the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 


For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agent in every town in N 
sell their fine steel engraving of cur ade Teakionk, 


For terms ad ‘ 
M. A. SNOW, 
youan'e JOURNAL Office. 













July 27. ' 
SOMETHING NEW 
FOR WOMEN TO DO. 
Do good and Make Money ! 


Address, with stamp, 
Box bb New York City. 





SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


Sent Free! 


This M ne is a resentative Western pubit- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any other 
monthly published. It is original and first-class, and 
fills a place in the literary ranks before unoceupied ; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choive stories, fine 

oems and essays, fashion, prem yp 4 and ga: den- 

ng departments, and +picy editorials, on li and 

social topics. It numbers among its contributors the 
names of many of the most gifted and eminent writ- 
ers of the West. It is a well-established magazine, 
having been running over three years, and having a 
very and rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 
your ad for a cpecionen copy, containing one of 
the most varied and liberal premium lists ever offered 
tothe public, Address T. J. GILMURE, “Milwau- 
kee Monthly.” Milwaukee, Wis. May 26. 


The Best Selling Book in the Market is The Struy 
gles of 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY. 


It is illustrated by THOMAS NAST, the greatest 
of American Artists, and contains an introduction 
by Hon. Charles Sumner. Agents wanted for this 
and other popular books. Address, I.N. RICHARD- 


SON & CO., Boston, Mass., and St. Louls, Mo, 
Nov. 9. 4t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston r) 


t#™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profe» 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 


Ws Hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 
E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


THE OLD [INDIAN DOCTOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 718 
Wash’ street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dar. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan. 27, 





Ladies, Caution! 
Don’t use a Sewing Machine without 


THE HALL TREADLE. 


This Treadle is approved by the Messachusetts State 
Board of Health, Massachusetts Medical Society, and 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Ass on, 
For wey Sewing Machine Dealers generally. Send 
or circular. 


FRANK TRIPP, 
MANUFACTURER AND PROPRITOR, 


Globe Theater Building, 368 Washington 
Stree:. 





tw Agents wanted. OctS om 
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A temporary home for virtuous women out 
of employment ought to be established in ev- 
ery American city. . 

Once, when traveling in a stage from Ful- 
ton, Missouri, to St. Louis, I learned accident- 
ally of a case which interested me. Three 
gentlemen, fellow-passengers in the stage, 
spoke of a man who lived on a small farm we 
passed. Oneof them lived in the neighbor- 





hood, and I knew him by reputation as a 
Christian gentleman. He said that, a few 
days previous, the man came to his house and 
borrowed a few dollars to send his daughter to 
St. Louis, saying that he was poor and had a 
large family to support, and that his oldest 
daughter must now do something for herself. 
Mr. G. gave him the money, knowing that it 
was very doubtful whether it would ever be re- 
turned. 

“Well,” said Mr. G., “a friend of mine met 
this girl in the stage, on her way to St, Louis. 
Her father had given her merely enough to 
pay her stage fare, and she was going to St. 
Louis to look out employmert, without a rela- 
tive, friend or acquaintance there.” 

Some may exclaim of her father, “Inhuman 
wretch!” But that would not help her. 

Some years ago, I was passenger on asteam- 
boat coming to Louisville. In the same state- 
room with me, a sunburnt, sad-looking girl of 
seventeen was given a berth. Nearly all the 
afternoon she was lying down, and I thought, 
from her symptoms, that she was having a 
spell of intermittent fever. In talking with 

her, I learned that she was on her way to 
Louisville, to seek employment, and that her 
father, a drunken, abusive creature, had paid 
her passage, and given her twenty-sive cents 
only, to maintain her until she could get work. 
She had a sister who came to Louisville when 
she was a small child, but had not heard from 
hef for years, and knew not whether she could 
find her. 

This girl had been employed by her father 
on his farm to plant, cut, and bind grain, to 
plow, dig potatoes, &c. What kind of em- 
ployment could she secure, unaided, in a city ? 

Now, could any one have told these poor 
girls of a temporary home for women out of 
employment, where they could have found 
friends to take an interest in them, and help 
them to take care of themselves, by putting 
them on a safe road, and seeking homes for 
them, would it not have been a blessed and 
happy thing? It might have saved them from 
snares and pitfalls always open to lonely, des- 
olate, friendless women in a large city. 

If young men need such assistance how 
much more do young women. My friends, 
10k at the matter in an impartial light, and 
if it be worthy of your attention, give to it 
some of your time, your efforts, and your 
means. To relieve the oppressed, to protect 
the widow, and provide for the orphan is noble 
indeed, but not less do single women, without 
pecuniary means, need to be protected, guided 
and provided for. 

In connection with this, I would call atten- 
tention to the need of homes for sick women. 
There are more hospitals for men than for wo- 
men. There are hospitals for mercantile men, 
for sailors and rivermen, homes for aged 
preachers, &c. But where are the homes for 
any specific body of work-women? There is 
a home for superannuated and invalid zov- 
ernesses in London, but I do not know of any 
other on earth. I think there is no home for 
superannuated or invalid seamstresses even in 
London. And if not there, I may safely assert 
there is none anywhere. There is no home 
for either class in this country. Where is the 
hospital for the wives of mercantile men, or 
for the wives of sailors, or preachers ? 

There are more institutions for men endow- 
ed by the State, than for women. Perhaps 
our legislators are under the impression its 
men have done more to benefit the State, but 
we doubt the correctness of the impression. 
Why the State can better afford to take care 
of its men than its women, 1 cannot see. 
Sdrely the women are not better able to take 
care of themselves, and if the matter is inves- 
tigated, it will be found that the State is as 
much indebted to women as to men, in the 
capacity of producers, tax-payers, and thrifty, 
industrious, law-abiding citizens. 

Vircinia Penny. 


Miss Penny will be to learn that in the 
Eastern States, at least, there are man 
homes for aged and indigent women, where 
care and comfort are furnished without mon- 
ey and without price.—|Ep. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MAINE. 


The most encouraging accounts of Mrs. 
Campbell’s meetings come to us from Maine, 
of which the following is a sample: 

Eprrozk Woman's JouRNAL :—Enclosed I 





lecture, 

evening. It was written 
pene owed Unitarian minister, who said in 
ay 


the lecturer “I take all the more | 


introducing the r because 


oo iu fall syupatiy withthe subject 1) 


on the same subject by 
the editor of the Ellsworth American. Mrs. 
Cc is the first woman who has lectured 
on Woman Suffrage in our town since Mrs. C. 


and presented in the same clear and forcible 
manner, it Would result in great good to the 
cause in this part of the State. 
Respectfully yours, 
ANN F. GREELY. 





MRS. CAMPBELL IN MAINE, 


HOW TO Do IT. 

To THE WomAN’s JoURNAL:—The most 
valuable service for equal rights and suffrage 
for Woman is now being given by Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Campbell. 

In a lecture recently at Ellsworth, the audi- 
ence were attracted, interested, and moved to 
a degree seldom witnessed. This noble plea 
by one of the missionaries of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association is making 
here scores of converts. The very stronghold 
of the arti-suffragists (viz. opposition from 
women themselves) was most effectively 
stormed by this gifted speaker. We predict 
that Mrs. Campbell will return form her cam- 
paign in Maine, counting more jewels than 
the most sanguine revivalist of religion that 
Christian propagandism ever raised up. She 
wins her audience by the pure force of digni- 
fied, convincing argument. Most thorough'y 
filled with the subject, armed at every point 
with the sharpest wit, she piles up and com- 
pletely fills the way of the caviler and oppos- 
er with obstructions. The most unconvinced 
at the beginning went away at the close of the 
lecture feeling Low trifling and superficial 
they had shown themselves. Mrs, Campbell’s 
manner and address is that of a high-minded 
and pure-hearted woman, who feels the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth whereof she 
affirms. 

There is utter sincerity in every word, 
tone, and gesture. To say that what she asks 
for with so much emphasis, candor, omnes 
and faith will not be obtained, and that, too, in 
the near future, is to insult average New Eng- 
land honesty, good sense and intelligenee, and 

we have no fear but that, with such words 
through the length and breadth of Maine, there 
will be in both political parties, a lively rival- 
ry to lead off in the steps needed to amend 
the State Constitution. Giving suffrage to 
one and a half million ignorant negroes at one 
stroke of the pen, and denying to ten millions 
of adult American women the same power and 
dignity were most pitiarle if it were not ‘so 
grossty mean and unjust. Wa. H. SAvARy. 

Ellsworth, Maine, Nov. 25, 1872. 

The Elisworth American contains the fol- 
lowing appreciative notice :— 

The lecture of Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell, Thursday evening last, on the subject, 
“Shall Women Vote?’ was well attended. 

Mrs. C. is an interesting, earnest and at 
times, eloquent speaker, using well-chosen and 
forcible language, and always commanding 
the attention of her audience. Thoroughly 
familiar with every branch of the “Woman 
Suffrage Question” and well fortified with 
statistics, dates and facts, and always ready 
with an answer to the many objections urged 
against it, she carries conviction to the minds 
of many. Ali through her address she left the 
impression on her audience that whatever 
they might think on this subject, she, at least, 
was terribly in earnest. She was asking for 
nothing but her right, and that she would have, 
and men who were barring the progress of this 
movement, must clear the track or they would 
be eens to powder. 

e understand that Mrs. Campbell is to 
lecture during the winter in this State—that 
she is an Agent of the Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation of Boston, and that their and her 
object is to turn public attention to this sub- 
ject and form a public sentiment. 

The public will find themselves amply re- 
paid in giving to Mrs. C. a respectful hearing, 
worthy the importance of the great question 
she discusses. However much men and wo- 
men may sneer at or ridicule this subject to- 
day, it is one of the great questions of the 
times, and must be answered one way or the 
otber and within the next five years. 


Mrs. Campbell is an Agent of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association.—[Eb. 





PENNSYLVANIA SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Convention of the Pennsylva- 
nia Woman Svffrage Association was held in 
the lecture-room of Horticultural Hall yester- 
day, at 3 o’clock P. M., Miss Mary Grew, 
President, in the chair; Annie Shoemaker, 
Secretary. 

There was a moderate attendance, owing 
to the rainy state of the weather. 

After a few remarks from Miss Grew and 
the reading of the constitution for the infor- 
mation of the members, the following Com- 
mittees were announced :— 

Business Committee.—Sarah C. Hallowell, 
Passmore Williamson, Matilda Hindman, 
Eliza S. Turner, Damon Y. Kilgore, Edward 
M. Davis, Fanny B. Ames, Lorin Blodgett, 
M. Jones, and Charles W. Peirce. 

Nomin: Committee.—Annie Heacock, 
Joshua Clendennon, Deborah Pennock, Mer- 
cy K. Williamson, and Charles W. Peirce. 

Finance Committee.—Ellen M. Child, Mary 





W. Coggins, Edward D. Burleigh, and William 
| Peirce. 
| THE BEPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


| was read by its Chairman, Mr. John K. Wild- 
| man. The report congratulates the members 
of the Association on the signs of progress 
every where manifest, as well as the increased 
interest shown in various parts of the State. 
| For the first time in the history of the coun- 
| try the services of loyal women have found 
| recognition in a political platform, significant 
| as evidence that the Woman’s party can no 
| longer be ignored. The Republican Conven- 
| tion of Massachusetts adopted a resolution in 
| favor of extending suffrage, on equal terms, 
to all American citizens, irrespective of sex. 

The tone of the pubiic press is also changed 
in its estimate of Woman Suffrage. Woman 
Suffrage is no longer sneered at, but it enters 
into the thoughts and appeals to the judgment 
of every intelligent woman. 

Immediately after the last annual meeting, 
| the Executive Committee prepared a petition 
with reference to the framing of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, asking the Legislature, in 
making the needful regulations and qualifica- 
tions, to so frame them that women might be 
represented. The right of representation was 
neither a very startling thing to ask, nor an 
overwhelming courtesy to be granted. This 
however, the peti- 

‘ y pe ure. 
In the winter of 1870-71 the Committee rec 


commended the passage of a law giving to 











MARRIED WORKING-WOMEN 


the control of their orn eopplogp. This was 
finally passed by one branch of the Legisla- 
ture, after a great delay. The Legislature 
that same year passed an act for the conven- 
ience and security of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
ruad, which enables a married woman to 
transfer railroad stock without the signaturé 
of her husband. To show the spirit of this 
piecemeal legis'ation, note that the married 
women, holders of city or State loans, insur- 
ance or bank stock, shares in any corporation 
outside of railroad companies, are still, as be- 
fore, incompetent to transfer the shares of 
stock standing in their names. 

The. efforts of the Committee in behalf of 
the “‘earning act” were renewed last winter, 
and it finally became a law, but was so ham- 


ed to be little more than a mockery of justice. 
Public meetings were held under the auspices 
of the Committee in the Mercantile Library 
Hall during the year. 

At astated meeting of the Committee, held 
in January, a vole of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Edward M. Davis, who had given the 
use of his business office to the Executive 
Committee for their meetings. The new of- 
fice was opened in the month of February. 
From it already hundreds of suffrage tracts, 
aud many copies cf the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
have been distributed. With a view to adver- 
tise our Association throughout the State, 
communication wa opened with the 
NEWS2IAPER PRESS. 

of Pennsylvania. The work which claims 
immediately the atiention of the Association, 
and upon which we must concentrate an 
earnest effort, has ‘eference to the Constitu- 
tional Convention. If our action be wise and 
timely, if the actors te vigilant and energetic, 
the best results may follow. Let endeavor be 
vitalized by the hape of success. 

On motion, the report was received and 


4 
r. S. H. Taft, President of Humboldt Col- 
lege, Humboldt, bwa, while the Convention 
was awaiting the report of the Business Com- 
mittee, made a short address on the condi- 
tion of the Woman Suffrage question in his 
State. A resolution submitting the question 
to a vote of the ple passed the lower 
branch, but was ddeated in the upper house 
by a majority of only one vote. 
Mrs. Elizabeth S.Bladen recited a campaign 
song, entitled, “The Days when We shall 
Vote.” 
Mrs. Dr. Pratt made a few remarks upon 
the wicked and imnoral condition of political 
parties. 
A colored man, vho would not announce 
his name, followed. He stated that he could 
not let the voice of his race be silent on the 
question of Woman Suffrage. He had been a 
delegate from a boty of colored women toa 
Suffrage Conventior, and hoped that he was 
an earnest champion of the cause. 
The report of tlhe Treasurer, Gulielma M. 
Jones, was presenta and accepted. It shows 
receipts for the yea! to have been $357.04, and 
the expenses $297.4; balance $59.07. 
THE OFFICERS. 

The following naved officers, who were re- 
ported by the Nominating Committee, were 
unanimously electel:— 
President.—Mary Grew. 
Vice-Presidents.—Mercy K. Williamson, J. 
K. Wildman, and Fanny B. Ames, 
Recording Secretry.—Annie Shoemaker. 
Corresponding Secretary.—Sarah C. Hal- 
lowell. 
Treasurer.—Gulielma M. Jones. 
Executive Committee.—Ellen M. Child, 
Charles W. Peirce Mary W. Cozzens, Mary 
S. Hillborn, Lorin Burritt, of Philadelphia; 
Mrs. C. L. Chapel, of Bradford County; Sa- 
rah H. Peirce, of Bucks; Deborah Pennock, 
of Chester; Mrs. L D. Douglass, of Crawford: 
Hon. John M. Broomall, of Delaware; Maggie 
Compton, of Erie; E. W. Capron, of Lycom- 
ing; Dr. Hiram forson, of Montgomery ; Rev. 
David H. Clark of Northumberland; D. C. 
Larrabee, of Pater; J. O. W. Bailey, of Tio- 
ga; and Dr. Janes Catlin, of Warren. 
Miss Hinp»aN, of Pittsburg, addressed the 
meeting at sone length. 
The Repon of the Business Committee in 
respect to a sries of resolutions to be adopted 
by the Convention, having been read for in- 
formation, s motion to strike out the words 
“the fundamental right of the citizen in all 
free goverrment,” from a form of petition to 
be presened to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in order to secure the right of suffrage 
| for women, gave rise to a running debate, par- 

ticipated in by Messrs, Kilgore, Clendennon, 
Ames, Burleigh, Miss Hindman, and others. 
A motion to refer it back to the Committee 
prevailed, and an adjournment was then af- 
fected. 

EVENING SESSION, 
The Convention re-assembled at 7 1-2 
o’clock, P. M., Miss Grew inthe chair. After 
a plan for the finandal wants of the Conven- 
tion, made by the President, the following pe- 
tition and resolutions, as reported by the Bus- 
iness Committee, were adopted :— 
PETITION. 

To the Constitutional Convention : 

GENTLEMEN :—As one-half the adult citi- 
zeus of Pennsylvania are now deprived of the 
ballot, who, being thas disfranchised, are gov- 
erned as an inferior class, compelled to obey 


voice, and their property taxed without any 


| representation in the government, 
| Pennsylvania Womaa Suffrage Association” 


sex. 


and place as shall be agreeable. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


tyranny ;” therefore, 


the same terms upon which it is exerc 


phere of politics, or upon legislation in behal 
ple justice to every ciézen. 





pered with obnoxious provisions that it seem- | 


laws in the making of which they have no 
“The 


| respectfully petition your honorable body to 
amend Section One of Article Three of the 
present Constitution, so as to secure perfect 
~ ge By! citizenship without distinction of 

e also ask tobe heard by the Conven- 
tion in support of ths petition at such time 


Whereas, The Anerican people have as- 
| serted, as the basis of their National Govern- 
ment, that “‘governments derive their just 
powers from the corsent of the governed,’’ 
and that “taxation wthout representation is 


Resolved, Foee an Sanction claims for 
Se ens to ecercise thal right. upon | the story of ‘‘Shaker John,” from his mother- 
by 


men. 

Resolced, That whatever arguments for 
this claim may be derived from the favorable 
influence of woman upon the moral atmos- 
f } is not the smallest uncertainty as to anybody’s 
of moral reforms, we »ase our claim upon sim- 


soleed, That we appeal for such justice 
to the Convention now in session for the pur- 


pose of revising the Constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania, earnestly requesting that body to pre- 
sent to the people of this Commonwealth a 
constitution which shall secure the right of | 
suffrage to its citizens without distinction of | 
sex. 

Resolved, That we respectfully ask of that 
body that they will, by committee or other- 
wise, hear us in behalf of our claim at such 
time during their sessions as may suit their 
convenience; and that we direct our Execu- 
tive Committee to make all necessary ar- 
rangements on our part for such hearing. 

Resolved, That this Association appreciates 
the course of Hon. John M. Broomall in pre- 
senting to that Convention, at an early day, 
a resolution in favor of this act of justice. 

Resolved, That confident of the triumph of 
right over wrong, and encouraged by the suc- 
cess of our cause in the Territory of Wyom- 
ing, the declaration of the dominant political 
party of Massachusetts in its favor, the larger 
number of ably-edited journals of the land 
which are its defenders, and the rapid im- 





we will continue our efforts to obtain justice 
| for woman, and to establish harmony between 
| the profession and practice of the government 
| of this Republic. 
| Resolved, That we record with special pleas- 

ure the attitude ofthe prominent and most in- 
| fluential daily newspapers of this city toward 
| our cause, some of which occasionally advo- 
| cate it, and all of whom give us respectful 
| hearing. 

After addresses from Charles G. Ames, of 
Germantown, Miss Eastman and Charles E. 
Burleigh, of Massachusetts, and Miss , Hind- 
man of Pittsburg, the meeting adjourned. 

Our correspondent, J. K. W., writes :— 

There was much excellent speaking, both 
in the afternoon and evening. The speeches 
of Charles C. Burleigh, Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
and Mary Grew, were especially valuable. 
They were enriched by noble sentiments 
awakened by the earnest advocacy of the re- 
form, and freighted with sound, forcible, and 
convincing arguments, sometimes happily 
allied with impressive logic. Miss East- 
man’s speech was a pleasing and effec- 
tive contribution. A good spirit prevailed; 
a deep interest in the movement was mani- 
fest; a firm purpose to promote the great 
work was apparent, and the hope of ultimate 
success was neither impaired by the weakness 
of doubt, nor enfeebled by the folly of distrust. 








LITERARY NOTICES, 


“In EXTREMIS:” a novelette, by Mrs. R. S. 
Greenough; Roberts Brothers, Publishers. 


Mrs, Greenough has clothed a threadbare 
plot with an attire in which it appears almost 
new. It is the old story of the self-sacrificing 
heroine, who marries a man whom she does 
not love, in order to avert impending danger 
from her family; but told with a vigor and in- 
| tense earnestness which lift it far above com- 
monplace. Its few characters are drawn with 
the vivid clearness of reality. Robert's bitter 
scorn of the woman whodeceived his love, the 
utter, deathly despair of Helen, the passionate 
remorse of Mr. Alton when at last he knows 
that his tenderest devotion can never win the 
heart of his wife, are depicted with dramatic 
power and fervor, 

Though admiring the artistic finish ‘of the 
work, and appreciating the strong, religious 
feeling which pervades it, we cannot but re- 
gard the central figure, Helen, as presented 
under a false light. Her act of renunciation is 
surrounded by a sacred nimbus by ro means 
belonging to it. After her hateful marriage, 
she is represented as a white-souled and vic- 
torious martyr, passing pure through fiery trial, 
and dying in unspotted saintliness. For all 
that is seemingly wrong and strange in her 
career, “Helen’s justification is complete,” 
says the aged minister, who tells the story. 

Pity and forgiveness there may be for one 
who sins greatly under stress of great tempta- 
tion, but is there justification for the woman 
who sells the priceless treasure of her woman- 
hood, who makes her life an acted lie and 
strikes a death-blow at a human soul, even 
though she thereby saves a human life? The 
sacrifice of purity and uprightness is one which 
no spirit of heroism and self-abnegation can 
consecrate. Not even for love’s sake is one 
justified in doing a wicked action, and the des- 
olation of Helen’s life was rather the natural 
outgrowth of her fatal error, thana trial mys- 
teriously sent by God for the shaping and per- 
fecting of a noble character. 

“THe EMPLOYMENTS OF WoMEN:” by Vir- 
ginia Penny. 

This work contains full descriptions’ of the 
various occupations in which women are, or 
may be engaged. It states the rate of wages, 
the length of time required for learning, the 
usual number of working hours, the price of 
board for work-women, and gives in addition, 
a list of occupations suitable for the infirm. 

This book can be had of Miss Virginia Pen- 
ny, Louisville, Kentucky, for one dollar and 
twenty cents a copy, which includes postage 
prepaid. 
| DECEMBER MAGAZINES, 

The Atlantic agreeably deviates from the 
general custom, and closes one year’s enter- 
tainment before beginning that of the next. 
The “Comedy of Terrors” ends with a crown- 

| ing absurdity from the lips of Mrs. Lovell; the 
poet leaves the dismantled breakfast table; 











less childhood toa sad and lonely death, is 
told by Mrs. Raffensperger; the efforts of the 
“Inspired Lobbyist” are brought to a success- 
ful termination by J. W. DeForest, and there 


fate to lure the reader to another year’s sub- 


provement of public sentiment concerning it, | 


scription, One finishes the perusa! of such a 


————————= 
the full accomplishment of any work and 
which in no degree lessens his pleasant onthe 
pation of another number. 

One of the most noticeable articles js « 
Fight of a Man with a Railroad,” by John ie 
Coleman, After pointing out the abuses of 
the present system of railroad managemen 
and giving a detailed account of his own con- 
test with the New York and New Haven Road 
Mr. Coleman makes the following suggestion 
to legislators :— 

“We need a general railroad law which 
should cover the following points: First, thay 
the fares shall be uniform and at reasonable 
rates. Second, when a first-class fare is paiq 
a first-class passage shall be given in a comfor. 
table car, with such appointments as the law 
shall specify; polite and kind treatment to be 
required from employés. Third, when a dol- 
lar is received for travel from a passenger, the 
equivalentof that dollar shall be received in 
travel; not according to the caprice of the 
company, but according to equity and justice 
and the reasonable demand of the passenger, 
Fourth, in all cases of disagreement or wrong. 
doing, the road shall be compelled to confine 
itself to the same peaceful means of redress as 
an individual, and cause arrests only by regu- 
lar authority appointed by law, unless the of- 
fender be guilty of obscene and indecent con- 
duct in the car, or commit a trespass upon life 
and property. 

Other articles are “Common Ornament,” 
by Charles Akers, “The Shadow of Doom,” a 
poem by Mrs. Celia Thaxter, “Jesuits’ Mission 
of Onondaga in 1654,” by Francis Parkman, 
and “Meeting of Jefferson and Hamilton,” by 
James Parton. 


Scribner’s contains, “A Tramp with Tyn- 
dall,” “One of Miss Widgery’s Evenings,” a 
continuation of Moncure D. Conway’s “De- 
mons of the Shadow,’’ and the conclusion of 
“At His Gates,” in which the dead are brought 
to life, the living happily married, and general 
sunlight shed over the scene. “Arthur Bon- 
nicastle” is continued with increasing interest 
and a certain quiet, but very pleasant humor, 
“New Ways in the Old Dominion,” “A Peep 
at the Bird Shops” and “Mother Goose” are 
the illustrated afticles. ‘Stories of the Irish 
Smugglers,” by James Anthony Froude, are 
printed from advanced sheets of “The English 
in Ireland, in the Eighteenth Century.” The 
poems of the number are “Divorced,” by Rose 
Terry, “Finis Coronat Opus,” by R. R. Bow- 
ker, Robert Buchanan’s “O’murtogh,”’ full of 
Irish fire and passion, and some graceful lines 
by Hiram Rich, entitled “An Intruder.” 

Our Young Folks is always entertaining, and 
has, this month, its usual inviting table of con- 
tents, combined with an unusually droll front- 
ispiece, called a “Pumpkin Fleet,” which will 
afford unfailing fun to countless little people. 

We have also received the Science of Health, 
Arthur’s Home Magazine, the Herald of 
Health, the Laws of Life, and the Nursery. 
Books RECEIVED. 


by Susan Coolidge. 
M. Alcott. 

From Shepard & Gill: “The Story of the 
Great Fire,” by “Carleton.” 

From Wm. Denton: “Radical Discourses,” 


“Shawl-straps,” by Louise 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


The parlors of the Terre Haute House were 
filled last night with ladies and gentlemen, as- 
sembled for the purpose of organizing a Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. Although the 
place of meeting had been changed, hardly 
less than one hundred persons were present, 
the majority being ladies. The meeting was 
called to order by R. S. Tennant, upon whose 
motion P. S. Westfall was called to the chair. 
Mrs. Dr. Wilson was chosen Secretary. @he 
following resolution was then adopted : 

Resolved, that a Committee of five be apoint- 
ed on permanent organization, to report @ 
President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, 


‘a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of 
three. 


During the absence’ of the Committee, Mr. 
C. I. Ripley suggested a speech. Rev. J. M. 
Green, Capt. C. H. Allen and Mrs. M. H. 
Parry were called on in the order named, and 
responded in brief remarks. The Committee 
on Permanent Organization reported the fol- 
lowing list of officers: President, O. J. Smith; 
Vice Presidents, John T. Scott, Mrs. B- 
Booth, Mrs. H. D. Scott ; Secretary, Miss Lids 
Showalter; Treasurer, Patrick Shannod; 
Executive Committae, C. H. Allen, R. 8. Tet 
nant, J. S. Dickerson. 

On motion of D. N. Foster, the Executive 
Committee was authorized to make arrange 
ments for a Woman Suffrage mass meeting it 
this city at an early day. On motion a Com 
mittee of five, consisting of the following, ¥4 
appointed to prepare a constitution and by- 
laws: D. N. Foster, Jas.. Hook, Mrs. Dr- 
Pence, Mrs. M. M. Joab, J. M. Sankey. 

The Association then adjourned to meet # 
the call of the Executive Committee —(Daily 
Express.) 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Woman's Clut. y 
On Monday, Dec. 9th, at 34 o'clock, Subject to” 








magazine with the calm satisfaction attending 


announced at the meeting. 





From Roberts Brothers: “What Katy Did,” 
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From love « 
IfI could k 
“Sweet lips 
Methiuks t! 
1 would not 
To those sw 
Lest her pt 
From that 
Should shu 


But oh, tot 
Sould come 
These lips, | 
The lingeri 
Nor shall, ' 


Beautiful « 
And why | 
Thy neck ¥ 
Bides unde 


I know she 
And the b« 
Be still, lit 
A fanciful 


Aye, flutte 
And strive 
We are tie 
And our s1 


And now t 
Contented 
No, no! tl 
With love 


I will not | 
Or force t 
Thou art fi 
No longer 
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